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%r  Jlee 
{and  her  dream  of  the  little  shoes) 


The  main  program  Freud  set  for  psychoanalysis 
proper  was  to  explore  the  unconscious;  later  this 
changed  into  the  exploration  of  the  id  and  the  un- 
conscious ego.  Discoveries  are  still  being  made  in 
both  areas  and  much  of  the  "unconscious  ego"  is  still 
uncharted  territory. 
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Introduction 


In  the  study  of  dreams,  as  in  that  of  no  other  human  behavior, 
Freud  intuited  access  to  an  understanding  of  distinctively  human 
mentaUty.  And  for  all  that  Freud's  work  has  revolutionized 
social  science,  the  fundamental  strategy  of  his  conceptual  break- 
through seems  disarmingly  straightforward  in  retrospect:  If 
neurosis,  a  distinctively  human  form  of  illness,  was  to  be  com- 
prehended, so  it  seemed  to  go,  why  not  begin  by  looking  for 
the  part  played  in  it  by  the  most  distinctive  of  human  faculties, 
imagination?  Hence  to  the  analysis  of  dreams.  That  today 
nothing  in  human  nature  is  more  thoroughly  comprehended 
than  neurosis  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  power  of  this 
strategem. 

In  contemporary  psychology  it  is  commonly  noted  that  while 
most  of  the  pressing  questions  stem  from  normal  psychology  — 
questions,  for  example,  of  health,  adaptation,  creativity,  etc.  — 
most  of  the  answers  are  extrapolated  from  abnormal  psychology. 
And  yet  the  direct  route  of  the  same  strategem  invites  the 
student  of  normality  no  less:  If  adaptive  growth,  a  distinctively 
human  form  of  development,  is  to  be  comprehended,  why  not 
begin  by  looking  for  the  part  played  in^'Trby  imagination? 
Hence,  again,  to  the  analysis  of  dreams.  What  is  required  is  a 
method  as  sensitive  to  the  normalityof^reams  as  is  the  free 
association-latent  content  method^kfpathology  in  dreams. 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
dreams  as  research  material  in  "growth"  psychology  by  in- 
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troducing  such  a  method.  The  method  addresses  itself  to  the 
epigenetic  structure  of  manifest  dreams.  Preliminary  discussion 
of  the  following  points  is  therefore  in  order:  (1 )  the  significance 
of  manifest  dreams  in  general  psychology;  (2)  the  concept  of 
structure  in  reference  to  dreams;  and  (3)  the  epigenetic  dimen- 
sion of  psychoanalytic  theory,  as  it  may  illuminate  the  contribu- 
tions to  dream  formation  of  adaptive  or  ego  synthesis  processes. 
The  first  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  these  preliminaries.  Chap- 
ter Five  grounds  the  method  in  the  work  of  Erik  Erikson. 
Chapter  Six  is  a  lengthy  exercise  in  illustration  of  the  method. 
Chapter  Seven  illustrates  the  utility  of  the  method  ir  the  study 
of  adaptive  processes  in  dream  formation  by  way  of  comparison 
with  the  diagnostic  method  of  Calvin  Hall.  Chapter  Eight  maps 
the  area  of  research  in  which  the  method  may  in  future  find 
apphcation. 

A  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  [No. 
M-5087(A)]  made  it  possible  to  bring  this  work  to  publish- 
able  form  at  least  a  year  sooner  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible.  The  manuscript  was  read  and  criticized  by 
Erik  Erikson  and  Calvin  Hall.  In  more  ways  than  a  few, 
therefore,  am  I  indebted  to  these  two  scholars,  although  ultimate 
responsibihty  for  interpretations  of  controversial  points  resides 
here.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Eugenia  Hanfmann  and  David 
Rapaport  who  read  and  commented  on  early  versions  of  the 
work.  Encouragements  from  David  Bakan,  George  Klein,  and 
Maurice  Stein  served  to  dispel  doubts  at  critical  times,  for  which 
my  warmest  thanks.  And  to  my  wife,  Audrey  Jones,  whose 
encouragement  has  been  there  at  all  times,  my  constant  grat- 
itude. 


Chapter    One 


The  Significance 

of  Manifest  Dreams 

in  Generai  Psyclioiogy 


Several  reviews  of  post-Freudian  dream  literature  note  in 
unison  that  manifest  as  distinct  from  latent  dream  content  is 
increasingly  attracting  scientific  interest.^  Various  considerations 
appear  to  account  for  this  shift  of  focus. 

First,  the  evolving  problems  of  dream  mterpretation  in  psy- 
chotherapy: In  short-term  work  the  time  necessary  to  sift  the 
latent  from  the  manifest  in  dreams  is  often  not  available.  And 
with  the  very  intelligent  and  therefore  potentially  obsessive 
individuals  who  mostly  fill  the  calendars  of  contemporary 
psychoanalysts  the  routinized  "free"  association  to  dream  ele- 
ments often  creates  a  climate  more  favorable  to  the  entrench- 
ment of  resistance  than  to  its  resolution;  so  that  even  when 
there  is  time  to  work  with  latent  content  in  the  orthodox 
manner  there  is  often  not  a  therapeutic  indication  to  do  so. 
Indeed  it  is  among  psychoanalysts  not  yet  weaned  from  their 
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seminars  to  their  imaginations  that  we  mostly  find  adherence 
to  that  theoretical  lag  which  equates  latent  with  "depth"  (thus 
with  "profundity"),  and  manifest  with  "surface"  (thus  with 
"triviality").  Erik  H.  Erikson,  who  needs  no  credentials  as  an 
imaginative  therapist,  puts  the  point  this  way: 

Unofficially  we  often  interpret  dreams  entirely  or  in  parts 
on  the  basis  of  their  manifest  appearance.  Officially,  we 
hurry  at  every  confrontation  with  a  dream  to  crack  its 
manifest  appearance  as  if  it  were  a  useless  shell  and  to  hasten 
to  discard  this  shell  in  favor  of  what  seems  to  be  the  more 
worthwhile  core.  When  such  a  method  corresponded  to  a 
new  orientation,  it  was  essential  for  research  as  well  as  for 
therapy;  but  as  a  compulsive  habituation,  it  has  since  hindered 
a  full  meeting  of  ego  psychology  and  the  problems  of  dream 
life.2 

A  second  reason  for  the  shift  of  interest  from  latent  to 
manifest  content,  one  more  germane  to  the  central  issues  of  this 
monograph,  is  the  broader  (one  might  even  say  deeper)  utihty 
of  manifest  dreams  as  research  material.  The  latent  content  of 
a  dream,  however  reified  it  may  become  in  psychoanalytic 
treatment,  and  however  effective  such  reification  may  be  in 
facilitating  communication  between  the  therapist  and  the  patient, 
or  between  the  patient  and  himself,  is  after  all  a  product  of 
generalization.  The  manifest  content  is  a  product  of  direct 
recall.  It  is,  as  Hall  describes  it,  "a  personal  document  and  a 
projection."^  The  latent  content  is  already  once  removed  from 
nature,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  always  appears  in 
discursive  symbolic  forms.  For  the  writer  nothing  is  more 
corrective  of  the  erroneous  equation  of  "latent"  with  "depth" 
than  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  manifest  content  that  so 
strikingly  appears  (to  the  4feamer,  at  least)  in  the  presentational 
idiom  of  the  priinary  process;  never  the  latent  content,  however 
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cogently  the  latter  may  re-present  unconscious  contents  in 
generalized  form. 

A  male  patient  dreams  of  his  male  analyst  as  a  creaky  old 
woman,  who  means  well  and  tries  hard,  but  who  cannot  hide 
the  fact  that  her  concern  with  keeping  a  shawl  wrapped  snugly 
around  herself  is  greater  than  with  the  patient's  desire  for  atten- 
tion. The  "latent  thoughts,"  as  later  drawn  from  the  patient's  as- 
sociations, revolve  around  his  confused  sexual  identity  and  the 
wish  that  the  analyst  be  either  dead  or  incompetent  rather  than 
a  potential  object  for  the  patient's  homosexual  impulses.  Grant- 
ing the  specific  therapeutic  properties  of  the  latent  content  in 
this  example,  we  may  ask  which  of  the  two  versions  of  the 
dream  is  the  "deeper"?  If  by  "deep"  we  mean  primary  in 
symbolic  expression,  then  it  is  clearly  the  manifest  version. 

An  eleven-year-old  boy,  in  treatment  for  a  readiag  problem 
reports  a  dream  in  which  he  sees  himself  standing  alone  on  top 
of  "Mount  Ever-Ress"  {sic\.  His  parents  had  on  the  previous 
day  learned  of  his  grandfather's  death.  Mother  is  forever 
resting  under  prescription  of  her  physician  because  of  a  con- 
genital heart  defect,  which  is  a  constant  source  of  confusion  and 
anxiety  for  the  boy.  Mother's  first  name  is  Mary  Ellen,  the 
M  and  E  characteristically  being  given  much  prominence  in  her 
signature.  M  and  E  also  spell  "me,"  and,  indeed,  the  boy's 
identification  with  his  mother  had  long  since  shown  itself  to 
be  the  perpetuating  nucleus  of  his  neurosis.  With  this  informa- 
tion we  may  render  the  latent  content  of  the  dream  as  relating 
to  hostile  and  confusing  thoughts  of  mother,  precipitated  by  the 
news  that  Grandfather  would  now  forever  rest;  and  we  may 
note  the  manifest  version  as  a  nice  depiction  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  symptomatology  in  the  case  both  expresses  and 
defends  against  unconscious  impulses. 

For  purposes  of  diagnosis,  or  as  a  guide  to  therapy,  the 
above  analysis  of  the  dream  is  serviceable.  However,  for  pur- 
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poses  of  understanding  the  determinants  of  such  a  feat  of 
psychic  economy  we  have  not  yet  begun  —  unless  we  are 
content  to  merely  genuflect  in  the  direction  of  condensation, 
displacement,  etc.  If  we  aspire,  then,  to  study  dreams,  not  as 
sources  of  handy  leads  in  therapy  but  as  the  overdetermined 
products  of  yet-to-be-charted  ego  functions,  I  submit  it  is  their 
manifest  versions  that  most  appeal  to  scientific  imagination. 

Indeed,  and  finally,  much  of  the  renewed  interest  in  the 
manifest  dream  can  be  traced  to  the  theoretical  focus  on  ego 
functions,  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  post-Freudian 
period.  That  interest  in  ego  functions  and  interest  in  manifest 
dreams  should  coincide  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  readers 
of  Freud,  The  distinction  between  manifest  dreams  and  latent 
dream  thoughts  equipped  Freud  to  apply  leverage  to  the  study 
of  dreams  at  a  time  when  science  was  prepared  to  dismiss 
dreaming  as  the  meaningless  reflection  of  lawlessly  discharging 
cortical  neurones.  From  the  latent  dream  thoughts  Freud  was 
able  to  draw  convincing  support  for  his  wishfulfillment  hypoth- 
esis, which  demonstrated  that  dreams  were  at  least  not  excep- 
tions to  the  lawfulness  of  nature.  It  is  sometimes  overlooked 
that  this  was  the  fundamental  axiom  that  Freud  was  behooved 
by  his  position  in  history  to  estabhsh:  that  dreaming  is  not 
meaningless.  The  ways  in  which  it  is  meaning-/M/  are  still  largely 
unknown. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  observe  what  seems  to  be  a  ritual 
among  psychoanalytic  ego  psychologists:  to  chant  that  aU  of 
what  one  is  about  to  say  has  already  been  said  by  Freud  in  the 
first  place.  In  this  instance  it  has  not.  However,  as  it  will  be 
my  intention  to  explore  the  manifold  meaning  of  manifest 
dreams,  which  may  spuriously  land  me  in  an  anti-Freudian 
camp,  I  do  wish  at  this  time  to  review  certain  critical  distinc- 
tions in  the  psychology  of  dreams,  which  link  ego  psychology  to 
manifest  dreams,  and  which  appear  in  The  Interpretation  of 
DreamsJ^  Three  of  these  are  central^!)  tE&_^stinction_be- 
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tween  the  motives  ot  a^dr&am  and  the  meanings  of  a  dream; 
(2)  the  distinction  betweenXdre^XOTHment  of  unconscious 
wishes  and  its  fulfilhnent  of  preconscious  and  conscious  wishes; 
and  (3)  the  distinction  beTvv^enTEe  biological  and  psychological 
functions  of  dre^ining. 

Metapsychologicaily  speaking,  the  energy  with  which  a  dream 
'is  constructed  derives  from  a  diminution  of  repression,  which 
is  a  necessary  psychological  condition  of  the  state  of  sleep.  The 
less  repressed  psychic  impulses  or  "wishes,"  thus  poised  in  a 
dynamic  state  of  equivocation,  both  jeopardize  sleep  by  seeking 
their  usual  homeostatic  condition  and  energize  the  ego's  "dream 
work,"  which  fashions  the  compromise  of  symboUc  wishfulfill- 
ment.  Freud  conceived  of  the  unconscious  wish  quite  specifically 
as  the  motive  of  the  dream;  the  dream's  meanings  were  to  be 
sought  in  the  manifest  dream  construction.  In  some  of  his 
anecdotal  accounts  he  used  the  terms  interchangeably.  How- 
ever, in  all  of  his  systematic  attempts  to  formulate  a  theory  of 
dreams  he  was  careful  to  maintam  the  distmction.  For  example: 

At  bottom,  dreams  are  nothing  other  than  a  particular  form 
of  thinkmg,  made  possible  by  the  conditions  of  the  state 
of  sleep.  It  is  the  dream-work  which  creates  that  form,  and 
it  alone  is  the  essence  of  dreaming  —  the  explanation  of  its 
peculiar  nature.  I  say  this  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
assess  the  value  of  the  notorious  "prospective  purpose"  of 
dreams.  The  fact  that  dreams  concern  themselves  with 
attempts  at  solving  the  problems  by  which  our  mental  life 
is  faced  is  no  more  strange  than  that  our  conscious  waking 
life  should  do  so;  beyond  this  it  merely  tells  us  that  that 
activity  can  also  be  carried  on  in  the  preconscious.  .  .  .^ 

Nothing  more  clearly  reflects  Freud's  earUer  preoccupation 
with  neurosis,  and  therefore  with  defense  ego  functions,  than 
the  way  the  above  statement  seems  to  play  down  adaptive  ego 
functions  by  taking  their  contributions  to  the  dream  work  for 
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granted.  We  know  from  Freud  in  another  frame  of  mind,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  unconcerned  with  his  lack  of  knowledge 
of  these  facets  of  the  dream  work.  And  it  is  especially  significant 
for  the  objective  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  the  present  work 
that  he  should  have  expressed  this  concern  when  making  a 
distinction  between  dream  interpretation  and  the  psychology  of 
dreams: 

Hitherto  we  have  been  principally  concerned  with  the  secret 
meaning  of  dreams  and  the  method  of  discovering  it  and 
with  the  means  employed  by  the  dream-work  for  conceaUng 
it.  The  problems  of  dream  interpretation  have  hitherto 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  picture.  .  .  .  It  is  only  after  we 
have  disposed  of  everything  that  has  to  do  with  the  work 
of  interpretation  that  we  can  begin  to  realize  the  incomplete- 
ness of  our  psychology  of  dreams.  .  .  .^ 

•jj:  As  for  the  topographical  status  of  the  motive-wish,  i.e., 
whether  it  is  necessarily  an  unconscious  wish,  or  whether  it  may 
be  preconscious,  or  even  conscious,  confusion  on  this  point 
could  not  have  stemmed  from  systematic  considerations.  On 
fundamental  psychoanalytic  principle  only  a  force  emanating 
from  the  system  Ucs  possesses  energy  sufiScient  to  activate  the 
superego  and  defense  ego.  Rather,  the  confusion  stems  from 
Freud's  choice  of  illustrations,  many  of  which  he  drew  from  his 
own  dream  life.  Here,  it  is  true,  frequent  examples  of  wishful- 
fillment  are  cited  in  which  the  wishes  were  clearly  of  precon- 
scious or  conscious  origin.  Whether  these  represent  lapses  of 
clarity  in  Freud's  thinking  or  whether  they  are  concessions  to 
his  sense  of  personal  privacy  we  cannot  know.  In  his  final 
theoretical  formulations,  however,  there  is  no  ambiguity:  only 
repressed  wishes  of  infantile  origin  supply  the  motive  force  for 
the  formation  of  dreams.^  Preconscious  and  conscious  wishes, 
like  aU  other  variants  of  these  systems  that  appear  in  dreams 
(fears,  hopes,  calculations,  attitudes,  etc.)  do  indeed  contribute 
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to  the  formation  of  dreams,  but  they  do  so  as  part  of  the  en- 
trepreneurial dream  work,  which  is  to  say  they  are  meaningful 
but  not  necessarily  motivational  with  respect  to  dream  forma- 
tion. 

The  final  preliminary  distinction  to  be  clarified  concerns  the 
function  of  dreaming.  The  biological  function  of  sleep-protec- 
tion is  well  understood.  The  psychological  function  is  still  a 
subject  for  speculation.  It  would  be  a  risky  presumption,  how- 
ever, which  held  that  dreaming  has  no  psychological  function. 
One  might  attribute  to  waking  thought  the  function  of  preserv- 
ing the  state  of  wakefulness,  which  it  often  does,  but  we  would 
not  consider  this  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  function  of 
waking  thought.  Since  Freud,  several  important  theses  have 
been  advanced  concerning  the  possible  psychological  functions 
of  dreaming.  We  shall  review  some  of  these  in  Chapter  Four. 


Chapter    Two 


The  Concept  of  Structure 
in  Reference  to  Dreams 


So  far,  when  speaking  of  manifest  dreams,  we  have  meant 
manifest  dream  content.  That  we  could  speak  thus  loosely 
without  appearing  inexact  in  our  thinking  can  be  put  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  content  and  structure  has 
not  had  the  attention  in  dream  analysis  that  it  has  in  related 
areas.  It  would  be  an  untutored  Rorschacher,  for  example,  who 
did  not  routinely  base  his  report  on  both  formal  and  content 
analysis.  This  twofold  approach  is  the  hallmark  of  minimal 
competence  in  the  analysis  of  aU  other  expressive,  projective, 
and  imaginative  materials.  Only  in  the  analysis  of  dreams  is 
formal  analysis  conspicuously  absent  as  a  routine  operation. 
Even  in  a  recent,  most  systematic  study  designed  by  Colby  to 
explore  the  psychological  differences  between  men  and  women, 
as  revealed  by  their  dreams,  content  was  deemed  of  exclusive 
importance  —  with  exactly  these  results :  men  dream  signifi- 
cantly more  often  than  women  of  the  elements  "wife,"  "vehicle 
travel,"  "auto,"  and  "hit";  women  dream  significantly  more 
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often  than  men  of  the  elements  "husband,"  "home,"  and  "cry."^ 
To  achieve  these  results  Colby  counted  the  frequency  of  ap- 
pearance of  752  different  elements  in  800  dreams  of  men  and 
women.  Had  he  committed  this  substantial  research  investment 
to  structural  considerations  where  men  and  women  are  ob- 
viously most  likely  to  differ  significantly,  Colby  might  have  had 
more  to  extol  than  his  statistical  controls. 

To  many  the  question  of  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
structure  will  appear  sophomoric.  The  writer  has  learned  not 
to  take  its  answer  for  granted,  however,  even  in  sophisticated 
circles.  We  adopt  a  structural  point  of  view  in  nonsystematic 
psychology  when  we  speak  of  habits,  tendencies,  interests,  at- 
titudes, characteristics,  etc.  And  when  we  seek  evidence  of  these 
in  clinical  materials  we  look  for  regular  patterns  in  the  materials 
that  may  correspond  to  these  structural  concepts:  frequencies, 
ratios,  thematic  patterns,  etc.  In  psychoanalytic  theory  we  adopt 
the  structural  point  of  view  when  we  refer  to  the  id,  ego,  and 
superego;  and  in  psychoanalytic  ego  psychology  when  we  refer 
to  discharge  thresholds,  apparatuses,  drive  derivatives,  defense 
patterns,  synthesis  patterns,  cognitive  styles,  etc.  When  we  seek 
evidence  of  these,  in  clinical  materials,  we  ought  to  be  inspired 
to  innovate,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  established  relevant  in- 
dices of  these  theoretical  variables,  except  for  patterns  of 
defense. 

We  speak  of  structure,  then,  in  our  theorizing,  when  we  try 
to  account  for  constancies  of  behavior  and  their  regulation;  and, 
in  our  methodology,  when  we  look  for  expressions  of  these 
constancies  and  their  variations  from  individual  to  individual. 
Sometimes  we  conceive  of  theoretical  structures  for  which  we 
cannot  conceive  empirical  counterparts.  This  is  a  time  for  play- 
ing with  materials.  Sometimes  we  discover  structural  regular- 
ities in  the  materials  for  which  we  have  not  yet  conceived  theo- 
retical counterparts.  This  is  a  time  for  playing  with  ideas.  The 
work  described  in  this  monograph  began  in  the  first  playful 
predicament  and  ended  in  the  second. 
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The  importance  of  structural  conceptualization  is  nicely  il- 
lustrated in  psychopathology:  Not  dynamic  considerations,  not 
knowledge  of  drive  states  or  conflicts  between  drive  states,  or 
between  drive  states  and  environmental  deficiencies,  furnish  the 
investigator  or  therapist  with  that  effective  understanding  which 
enables  him  to  work  meaningfully  with  the  pathology  that  now 
exists  and  will  probably  endure.  Such  knowledge  only  enables 
hun  to  recount  its  history.  The  knowledge  that  makes  the  in- 
vestigator or  therapist  eflEective  in  respect  to  the  pathology  that 
now  exists  and  will  probably  endure  is  knowledge  of  the  de- 
fensive structures  which  were  formed  to  coordinate  such  dy- 
namic and  "reahstic"  forces  (neuroses),  or  the  deterioration  of 
said  defenses  (psychoses).  I  shall  not  belabor  a  point  that  be- 
comes all  too  obvious  as  soon  as  we  point  to  it.^ 

What  do  we  mean  by  structure  in  reference  to  dreams?  The 
embarrassing  truth  here  is  that  we  can  mean  by  it  far  more  than 
could  possibly  be  explored  in  one  monograph  —  or  twenty. 
Embarrassing  because,  as  limited  as  our  theoretical  structure 
concepts  are  in  psychology  at  large,  almost  all  of  them  have  yet 
to  see  service  in  the  invention  and  guidance  of  methods  of  dream 
analysis.  The  structural  concepts  of  Sheldon,  Werner,  Piaget, 
Hartmann,  Rapaport,  Heider,  Erikson,  Hebb,  Spitz,  and  Klein,^ 
aU  await  application  to  that  body  of  cUnical  material  that 
ushered  in  modem  psychology.  What  we  best  understand  of  the 
dream  work,  we  repeat,  are  its  defensive  or  censoring  functions : 
Freud's  contributions.  There  the  psychology  of  dreams  stiU 
largely  rests. 

The  lag  in  dream  psychology  is  best  illustrated  in  the  work  of 
T.  French.^  French  addresses  himself  to  the  "integrative  proc- 
ess in  dreams,"  repeatedly  employing  terms  like  "cognitive  struc- 
ture" and  "patterns  of  dream  organization."  Painstaking  study 
of  French's  reports,  however,  leads  to  the  disappointing  con- 
clusion that  by  "cognitive  structure  in  dreams"  is  meant  the 
cognitive  ramifications  of  defensive  structure,  and  by  "patterns 
of  dream  organization"  is  meant  patterns  of  defensive  dream 
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organization.^  For  example,  a  manifest  dream  is  recorded  as 
follows: 

I  was  supposed  to  lend  a  book  to  a  woman.  She  returned  it. 
She  came  in  the  house  with  her  sister  and  gave  me  the  book. 
She  told  me  that  there  were  two  shares  of  stock  in  the  book; 
the  stocks  were  called  Pitman  that  she  was  giving  me.  She 
said  she  paid  $3.50  and  now  down  to  nothing  practically 
and  if  I  wanted  it  I  could  have  it.  —  The  certificate  was  all 
crumpled  up,  mistreated  by  someone.^ 

There  follows  this  representative  analysis  of  the  dream  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  "attempts  at  internal  mastery": 

The  borrowed  book  dream  is  the  first  in  our  patient's  mate- 
rial that  was  motivated  by  a  need  for  self -justification.  "You 
are  only  returning  a  borrowed  book;  therefore  I  owe  you 
nothing,"  so  begins  the  argument  of  this  dream.  "Besides," 
the  argument  continues,  "the  stocks  that  you  give  me  are 
mistreated  and  worthless  anyhow." 

The  first  statement  of  this  argument  finds  its  justification 
in  the  fact  that  the  analyst  must  base  her  interpretations  on 
the  patient's  own  associations.  He  gives  the  analyst  his  asso- 
ciations —  so  runs  the  dream  argument  —  and  the  analyst 
gives  them  back  to  him  as  interpretations. 

The  second  part  of  the  argument  is  based  on  a  projection 
mechanism.  The  patient  had  hoped  that  the  analyst  would 
make  a  man  of  him,  but  he  is  being  disillusioned.  She  has  only 
brought  closer  to  consciousness  his  hostile  wishes  toward 
children.  Projecting  responsibility  for  these  hostile  wishes 
onto  the  analyst,  who  is  encouraging  the  patient  to  become 
aware  of  them,  the  borrowed  book  dream  represents  these 
wishes  as  "mistreated"  stocks  that  the  analyst  is  giving  him 
and  thus  makes  use  of  his  disillusionment  to  rid  himself  of 
his  sense  of  guilt  and  obligation  by  depreciating  the  value  of 
the  analyst's  help.  .  .  . 

Involved  in  conflict  between  his  wish  to  "mistreat"  the 
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mother's  (analyst,  wife's)  children  and  the  need  to  please 
her,  he  has  first  turned  to  the  analyst  for  instruction.  He  has 
wished  to  be  taught  what  to  do  about  this  conflict;  but  the 
analyst  has  only  made  him  more  acutely  aware  of  his  hostile 
wishes.  Instead  of  helping  him  find  a  solution,  her  attempts  to 
help  have  only  increased  the  guilt  he  feels  at  receiving  help 
from  one  whom  he  wishes  to  hurt.  Against  this  acute  con- 
flict, this  dream  has  found  a  most  welcome  defense.  This 
consists  in  substituting  a  task  of  meeting  social  obhgations  of 
an  impersonal  character  for  the  problem  of  trying  to  solve  a 
conflict  between  the  need  to  please  and  the  desire  to  hurt 
persons.  Instead  of  hostile  impulses  toward  a  child,  there 
appear  in  this  dream  crumpled-up  stocks.  Instead  of  the 
human  problem  of  reconciling  his  hostility  toward  the  an- 
alyst's child  with  his  need  to  be  helped  by  the  child's  mother, 
there  is  substituted  an  impersonal  problem  in  accounting, 
that  of  discharging  an  obligation  by  returning  a  borrowed 
possession.^ 

Similar  illustrations   might  have   been   quoted  from  Bhtzen, 
Eissler,  and  Eissler;  MiUer;  Mittehnann;  or  Saul.^ 

If  in  some  psychoanalytic  writings  we  find  the  concept  of 
structure  (if  we  find  it  at  all)  equated  with  the  concept  of 
defense,  in  others  we  find  interesting  empirical  studies  in  which 
10  systematic  attempt  is  made  to  guide  or  be  guided  by  theoret- 
cal  considerations.  Gross's  investigation  of  astronomical  versus 
psychological  time  in  dreams,®  Knapp's  survey  of  the  relative 
frequency  in  dreams  of  sensory  impressions  (color,  sound, 
dnesthesia,  etc.),^°  and  Galdston's  documentations  of  narra- 
ional  dream  morphology  (the  "consistent,"  "montage,"  "mean- 
dering," and  "amorphous"  types) ^^  are  illustrative  of  an  im- 
iginative  list  of  studies,  which  although  clearly  inspired  by 
structural  considerations  of  some  kind  yet  neither  explicate  the 
structural  concepts  from  which  they  started  nor  refer  their 
indings  back  to  any. 
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In  summary  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  present 
position  of  dream  psychology  from  the  structural  point  of  view 
that  either  its  observations  are  referred  to  the  familiar  paradigm 
of  defenses  against  conflicts,  or  they  are  left  danghng  with  very 
little  reference  to  theory  at  aU.  The  former  condition  reflects 
the  dominance  in  dream  research  of  psychiatric  psychology; 
the  latter  is  probably  due  to  the  ultra-generality  of  contemporary 
ego  psychology  (neutraHzation,  automatization,  synthesis,  reg- 
ulative countercathexis,  etc.).  None  of  these  genericaUy  con- 
ceived ego  functions  has  yet  had  the  good  fortune  of  an  Anna 
Freud  to  provide  it  with  a  handy  set  of  specifications.^^ 


Chapter     Three 


The  Epigenefic  Dimension 
off  Psyclioanalytic  Theory 


There  are  other  structure  theories  than  the  psychoanalytic. 
And  within  psychoanalytic  structure  theory  there  are  other  di- 
niensions  than  those  we  shall  follow.  We  set  out  to  explore  the 
utiUty  of  dreams  as  research  material  in  "growth  psychology." 
In  so  doing  we  implicitly  invoked  two  other  theoretical  points 
of  view;  the  genetic  and  the  adaptive.  Our  attention  to  the 
structure  of  manifest  dreams  is  therefore  fixed  at  that  particular 
nexus  of  psychoanalytic  theory  where  the  genetic  and  adaptive 
points  of  view  converge  on  the  structural  point  of  view,  i.e.,  the 
epigenetic  dimension.  The  epigenetic  dimension  in  psycho- 
analytic theory  is  primarily  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Erik 
Erikson  and  Rene  Spitz.^  A  summary  statement  of  this  work 
follows: 

First,  psychoanalytic  epigenetic  theory  owes  its  origin,  via  the 
process  of  analogy,  to  an  estabhshed  principle  in  embryology, 
that  of  dependent  differentiation.  Quoting  Spitz: 

15 
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Differentiation  of  tissue  is  dependent  on  the  establishment  of 
[an]  organizer.  This  sets  in  motion,  through  successive  in- 
duction in  presumptive  tissue,  the  development  of  the  next 
organizer,  an  organizer  of  the  second  order.  Chains  of  suc- 
cessive induction  are  set  in  motion  in  their  turn  by  the  or-  I 
ganizer  of  the  second  order,  resulting  in  organizers  of  the 
third  order,  of  the  fourth  order,  and  so  on.^ 

Spitz  calls  attention  to  the  similarities  between  this  principle 
and  some  in  psychoanalysis,  namely  genetic  sequences,  syn- 
thetic tendencies,  and  progression  from  the  unorganized  and 
undifferentiated  to  the  organized  and  differentiated.  Spitz  and 
Erikson  reason  independently  that  in  view  of  the  parsimony  of 
nature  it  is  worth  assuming  that  the  principles  of  prenatal  de- 
velopment carry  over  into  postnatal  development,  although  the 
ingredients  of  development  and  especially  the  relative  propor-| 
tions  contributed  by  maturational  and  environmental  forces  vary  ■ 
after  birth.  Both  theorists  propose  that  the  relative  influence 
of  maturational  factors  on  psychic  structure  formation  is  great- 
est in  the  early  years,  and  thereafter  diminishes  over  time  in 
comparison  to  other  developmental  factors,  but  never  ceases  to 
carry  directive  influence. 

Second,  the  epigenetic  view  conceives  of  maturation  as  in- 
exorably following  an  endogenously  unfolding  program  with  a 
pace-setting  schedule  of  its  own.  This  program  is  modulated 
and  given  ultimate  substance  by  developmental  factors  of  an 
interactional  order.  The  maturational  sequence  of  Freud's 
libido  theory,  the  oral-anal-phallic  program,  is  the  prototype 
here.  Spitz's  "organizers,"  marked  by  the  smihng  response,  the 
"eight-month  anxiety,"  and  the  acquisition  of  speech,  further 
articulate  the  oral  period.  Erikson's  "life  cycle,"  which  we  shall 
take  up  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  Five,  is  a  tentative  exten- 
sion of  libido  theory  from  birth  to  death.^ 

Third,  both  Erikson  and  Spitz  borrow  from  Hartmann,*  in 
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proposing  an  "average  expectable  environment,"  which  unfolds 
an  exogenous  program  of  more  and  more  differentiated  expecta- 
tions of,  and  more  and  more  differentiable  opportunities  for, 
integrated  behavior,  anticipating,  as  it  were,  the  maturational 
program.  The  interaction  between  these  two  programs  may  be 
harmonious  (health)  or  incompatible  (pathology).  Compre- 
dension  of  either  quality  of  development  must  take  account  of 
the  particular  variation  of  interaction  between  these  two  sets  of 
rhythmically  changing  organizational  fields.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion here  that  healthy  development  is  some  rigidly  prescribed 
sequence  of  stereot5^ic  stages,  and  pathological  development 
my  deviation  therefrom.  Rather  normal  growth  is  conceived 
to  span  a  range  of  possible  variations,  depending  on  the  par- 
icular  maturational  and  developmental  coordinations  that  take 
shape  and  the  particular  timing  of  those  coordinations  in  a 
^iven  life;  abnormal  growth  is  conceived  as  repetitive  deviation 
:rom  or  forfeiting  of  this  range. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  concept  of  critical  periods.  The  fetal 
inlage  and  uterine  environment  are  scheduled  to  cooperate  in 
;he  formation  of  eyes  within  a  given  period  of  the  embryo- 
ogical  cycle.  The  formation  of  optic  structure  is  "phase  spe- 
cific" to  this  period,  meaning  that  at  no  time  before  or  after 
:his  period  may  normal  optic  structure  be  formed.  In  embry- 
ology this  principle  of  immutability  is  absolute.  Similarly  in 
ievelopmental  psychology,  for  Spitz  and  Erikson,  a  principle 
3f  immutability  holds  sway,  but  is  conceived  as  relative. 

Fifth,  relativity  is  introduced  into  psychological  epigenesis 
3y  the  principle  of  hierarchic  restructuration.  A  psychic  struc- 
;ure  once  formed  can  never  be  unformed.  A  psychic  structure 
;vhich  is  not  formed  within  its  phase  specific  period  can  never 
3e  formed.  However,  in  correspondence  with  Hartmann's  con- 
cepts of  secondary  autonomy  and  de-neutralization,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  maladaptive  structures  may  become  relatively  adap- 
;ive   and   adaptive   structures   relatively  maladaptive   in   later 
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processes  of  dependency  differentiating  readaptations.  And 
since  there  is  never  an  end  to  the  unfolding  of  more  and  more 
exacting  critical  periods  we  can  never  say  that  a  given  structure 
is  immutable.  The  difference  is  very  likely  due  to  the  greater 
complexity  of  symbol  structures  as  compared  with  tissue  struc- 
tures, but  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  specify  this  complexity. 
We  aim  in  this  direction  when  we  undertake  to  specify  more 
precisely  the  principles  of  the  dream  work. 

To  date,  the  epigenetic  flavor  has  been  in  the  theory.  The 
observations  (primarily  case  histories)  in  support  of  the  theory 
do  not  quite  get  the  epi  into  the  genesis.  We  can  point  to 
"genetic  sequences"  in  Erikson's  and  Spitz's  observations,  and 
to  "progressions  from  the  imorganized  and  undifferentiated  to 
the  organized  and  differentiated."  But  we  still  do  not  know  what 
"synthesis  tendencies"  look  like.  In  Chapters  Six  and  Seven 
we  plan  to  hold  a  few  up  to  the  light. 


Chapter    Four 


The  Psychological  Function 

of  Dreaming 


In  the  preceding  chapter  we  abstracted  a  statement  of  the 
fundamental  postulates  of  epigenetic  theory.  A  more  detailed 
statement  will  accompany  our  apphcations  of  Erikson's  formu- 
lations to  dream  analysis  in  Chapters  Five  and  Six.^  We  have 
first,  however,  to  expMcate  a  hunch:  that  epigenetic  analysis 
:an  make  of  dreams  research  material  for  the  study  of  adaptive 
growth.  To  this  end  we  return  to  that  problematic  area  men- 
tioned in  passing  in  Chapter  One:  the  psychological  function  of 
dreaming.  For  orientational  purposes  I  shall  summarize  and 
illustrate  the  positions  taken  in  respect  to  this  problem  by  Jung, 
Silberer,  French,  and  Hall.  These  are  not  exclusive;  they  are 
representative. 

rUNG 

The  psychological  function  of  dreaming,  for  Jung,  is  that  of 
compensation  —  for  a  kind  of  conscious  myopia  by  a  kind  of 
imconscious  vision.   Each  life,  says  Jung,  is  guided  by  a  "pri- 
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vate  myth,"  grounded  in  both  individual  instinctual  patterns 
and  the  history  of  mankind,  and  mediated  by  the  "archetypes" 
which  are  deployed  in  both.  The  conscious  mind,  in  its  one- 
sided attention  to  superficial  externalities,  tends  naturally  in 
waking  life  to  become  insulated  by  alien  preoccupations  from 
the  profundities  of  the  unconscious  mind,  which  remains  through 
life  in  proximity  with  the  wellsprings  of  universal  truths.  The 
unconscious  tends  to  exert  a  corrective  or  compensative  in- 
fluence on  the  straying  conscious  whenever  it  is  brought  into 
focused  commerce  with  it.  The  function  of  dreaming  is  to  bring 
about  such  commerce  nightly. 
For  example: 

A  young  man  brought  me  the  following  dream:  "My  father 
is  driving  away  from  the  house  in  his  new  car.  He  drives 
very  clumsily,  and  I  get  very  excited  about  his  apparent 
stupidity.  He  goes  this  way  and  that,  forward  and  back- 
ward, repeatedly  getting  the  car  into  a  tight  place.  Finally 
he  runs  into  a  wall  and  badly  damages  the  car.  I  shout  at 
him  in  a  perfect  rage,  telling  him  he  ought  to  behave  him- 
self. My  father  only  laughs,  and  then  I  see  that  he  is  dead 
drunk."  There  is  no  foimdation  in  fact  for  the  dream.  The 
dreamer  is  convinced  that  his  father  would  never  behave  in 
that  way,  even  if  he  were  drunk.  The  dreamer  himself  is 
used  to  cars;  he  is  a  careful  driver,  and  very  moderate  in 
the  use  of  alcohol,  especially  when  he  has  to  drive.  Bad 
driving,  and  even  slight  injuries  to  the  car,  irritate  himi 
greatly.  The  son's  relation  to  his  father  is  good.  He  admires : 
him  for  being  an  unusually  successful  man.  We  can  say,, 
without  any  attempt  at  interpretation,  that  the  dream  pre-- 
sents  a  very  unfavourable  picture  of  the  father.  What,  then, , 
should  we  take  its  meaning  to  be  as  far  as  the  son  is  con-- 
cemed?  Is  his  relation  to  his  father  good  only  in  appearance, , 
and  does  it  really  consist  of  over-compensated  resistances?/ 
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If  this  is  so  we  should  attribute  a  plus  sign  to  the  dream- 
content;  we  should  have  to  tell  the  young  man:  "This  is  your 
actual  relation  to  your  father."  But  since  I  could  find  nothing 
equivocal  or  neurotic  in  the  facts  about  the  son's  relation  to 
his  father,  I  had  no  warrant  for  disturbing  the  young  man's 
feelings  with  such  a  destructive  pronouncement.  To  do  so 
would  have  prejudiced  the  outcome  of  the  treatment. 

But  if  his  relation  to  his  father  is  really  excellent,  why 
must  the  dream  manufacture  such  an  improbable  story  to 
discredit  the  father?  The  dreamer's  unconscious  must  have 
a  distinct  tendency  to  produce  such  a  dream.  Has  the  young 
man  resistances  to  his  father,  after  all,  which  are  perhaps  fed 
by  jealousy  or  a  certain  sense  of  inferiority?  But  before  we 
go  out  of  our  way  to  burden  his  conscience  —  and  with 
sensitive  young  people  there  is  always  the  risk  that  we  do  this 
too  lightly  —  we  had  better,  for  once,  drop  the  question  of 
why  he  had  this  dream,  and  ask  ourselves  instead:  What  for? 
The  answer,  in  this  case,  would  be  that  his  unconscious  clearly 
tries  to  depreciate  his  father.  If  we  take  this  as  a  compensa- 
tion, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  his  relation  to  his 
father  is  not  only  good,  but  even  too  good.  The  young  man 
actually  deserves  the  French  sobriquet  of  fils  a  papa.  His 
father  is  still  too  much  the  guarantor  of  his  existence,  and 
he  is  still  living  what  I  caU  a  provisional  life.  He  runs  the 
risk  of  faiUng  to  realize  himself  because  there  is  too  much 
"father"  on  every  side.  This  is  why  the  unconscious  manu- 
factures a  kind  of  blasphemy:  it  seeks  to  lower  the  father 
and  to  elevate  the  son.  .  .  .^ 

SILBERER 

In  the  processes  of  symbolization  characteristic  of  dreams 
and  normal  dream-Uke  states  Silberer  saw  a  dialectic  function, 
a  kind  of  reserve  intelligence  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  restore 
as  weU  as  to  store,  to  reorganize  as  weU  as  to  organize,  knowl- 
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edge.  Under  conditions  of  "apperceptive  weakness,"  defined  as 
that  state  in  which  the  mind  had  attained  discursive  con- 
ceptualization of  a  given  meaning  and  is  receding  from  it;  or 
under  conditions  of  "apperceptive  insufl&ciency,"  defined  as  that 
state  in  which  the  mind  has  not  yet  attained  and  is  advancing 
toward  discursive  conceptuaUzation  of  a  given  meaning  —  under 
these  two  conditions  the  symbohc  process  characterized  by 
condensation,  displacement,  pictorialization,  etc.,  comes  into 
play  as  an  instrument  of  strategic  regression,  or  strategic  pro- 
gression, as  the  case  may  be.  The  state  of  apperceptive  weak- 
ness is  caused  by  a  decrease  in  the  energy  available  for  thinking 
(toxic  states,  fatigue,  sleep,  emotional  conflict).  The  state  of 
apperceptive  insufl&ciency  is  caused  by  "a  want  of  development,' 
and/or  a  complexity  of  subject  matter  exceeding  an  individual's 
current  capacity  for  differentiation. 

Quoting  SUberer: 

If  the  inteUigence  aspect  of  the  psychic  apparatus  is  rated 
by  its  useful  function  of  gaining  knowledge,  then  symbol- 
thinking  certainly  appears  to  be  purposive.  In  the  course 
of  the  development  of  inteUigence,  the  mechanism  of  symbol- 
formation  effects  an  understanding  of  that  which  is  as  yet 
not  understandable.  Thus  are  gathered  the  threads  of  knowl- 
edge out  of  which  man  weaves  his  concepts.  In  cases  of 
later  apperceptive  insufl&ciency,  due  to  tiredness  and  other 
disturbances,  symbol-formation  serves  as  a  substitute  mecha- 
nism, which  enables  ideas  and  complexes  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  spite  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  apperception.  . .  .^ 

Silberer's  emphasis  on  the  normal  developmental  function  of 
symbol-formation  and  his  view  of  apperceptive  insufl&ciency  as 
being  relative  both  to  the  state  of  the  subject  and  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  matter  single  out  his  position  from  those 
of  other  psychoanalytic  spokesmen  for  adaptive  regression. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  Silberer's  position  that  makes  it 
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particularly  generative  of  hypotheses  concerning  the  psycholog- 
ical function  of  dreaming,  its  dialectic  feature:  in  discussing 
the  role  of  emotional  conflict  in  initiating  primary  process 
thinking  he  says: 

The  influence  of  affects,  however,  does  not  consist  alone 
in  their  interference  with  the  apperceptive  function.  Besides 
this  negative  effect,  they  have  the  positive  one  that,  with 
the  attention-energy  they  attract,  they  tend  to  make  effective 
the  complexes  to  which  they  pertain.  Strictly  speaking,  in 
this  role  the  affects  are  not  disturbing  but,  rather,  positive 
factors  in  symbol-formation.  Every  idea,  thought  and  affect- 
toned  complex  which  strives  to  reach  consciousness  is  such 
a  positive  factor. 

In  a  general  condition  of  apperceptive  weakness,  this 
positive  factor  —  namely,  a  subject-matter  which  strives  to 
become  conscious,  and  in  relation  to  which  the  apperceptive 
weakness  turns  into  apperceptive  insufficiency  —  is  trans- 
formed into  a  symbol,  the  "meaning"  of  which  will  be  the 
subject-matter  in  question.  .  .  .* 

It  is  a  short  step  from  this  theoretical  qualification  to  a  view 
which  attributes  to  symbolization  re-storative  as  well  as  stora- 
tive,  and  re-organizing  as  well  as  organizing,  functions. 

The  following  examples  complete  our  review  of  Sflberer: 

One  afternoon  (after  lunch)  I  was  lying  on  my  couch. 
Though  extremely  sleepy,  I  forced  myself  to  think  through  a 
problem  of  philosophy,  which  was  to  compare  the  views  of 
Kant  and  Schopenhauer  concerning  time.  In  my  drowsiness  I 
was  unable  to  sustain  their  ideas  side  by  side.  After  several 
unsuccessful  attempts,  I  once  more  fixed  Kant's  argument  in 
my  mind  as  firmly  as  I  could  and  turned  my  attention  to 
Schopenhauer's.  But  when  I  tried  to  reach  back  to  Kant,  his 
argument  was  gone  again,  and  beyond  recovery.  The  futile 
effort  to  find  the  Kant  record  which  was  somehow  misplaced 
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in  my  mind  suddenly  represented  itself  to  me  —  as  I  was 
lying  there  with  my  eyes  closed,  as  in  a  dream  —  as  a 
perceptual  symbol:  I  am  asking  a  morose  secretary  for  some 
information;  he  is  leaning  over  his  desk  and  disregards  me 
entirely;  he  straightens  up  for  a  moment  to  give  me  an 
unfriendly  and  rejecting  look.^ 

In  a  state  of  drowsiness  I  contemplate  an  abstract  topic     \ 
such  as  the  nature  of  transsubjectively  (for  all  people)  vahd  Jj 
judgments.  A  struggle  between  active  thinking  and  drowsiness  i! 
sets  in.  The  latter  becomes  strong  enough  to  disrupt  normal 
thinking  and  to  allow  —  in  the  twilight-state  so  produced  — 
the  appearance  of  an  autosymbolic  phenomenon.    The  con- 
tent of  my  thought  presents  itself  to  me  immediately  in  the 
form  of  a  perceptual  (for  an  instant  apparently  real)  picture:    ,, 
I  see  a  big  circle  (or  transparent  sphere)  in  the  air  with  1 
people  around  it  whose  heads  reach  into  the  circle.    This  1 1 
symbol  expresses  practically  everything  I  was  thinking  of. 
The  transsubjective  judgment  is  vahd  for  all  people  without 
exception:   the  circle  includes  all  the  heads.    The  validity  I 
must  have  its  grounds  in  a  commonality:  the  heads  belong 
all  in  the  same  homogeneous  sphere.   Not  all  judgments  are 
transsubjective:  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  people  are  out- 
side  (below)   the  sphere  as  they  stand  on  the  ground  as 
independent  individuals.   In  the  next  instant  I  realize  that  it 
is  a  dream-picture;  the  thought  that  gave  rise  to  it,  which  I 
had  forgotten  for  the  moment,  now  comes  back  and  I  recog- 
nize the  experience  as  an  "autosymbolic"  phenomenon.^  i 

FRENCH 

RecaU  that  French  proposes  the  psychological  function  of 
dreaming  to  be  the  solution  of  emotional  problems  and  the 
integration  of  those  solutions.  Recall  also  that  by  solution  he 
means  defensive  solution,  and  by  integration  he  means  neurotic 
integration.  It  is  clear,  in  context,  that  French  wishes  to  imply 
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a  much  broader  scope  to  the  integrative  function  of  dreaming 
than  this.  He  neither  makes  anything  more  than  this  systemat- 
ically explicit,  however,  nor  may  his  reader  derive  anything 
more  than  this  from  the  accumulations  of  dream  interpretations 
which  he  reports. 

The  source  of  these  Umitations  is  methodological.  French 
correctly  seeks  evidence  of  structure  formation  in  dream  series. 
He  also  sees  that  it  is  the  manifest  rather  than  the  latent  content 
that  must  reflect  the  actual  processes  of  structure  formation.  He 
then  proceeds  to  collect  the  dream  series  from  patients  in 
psychoanalytic  treatment.  And  in  this  one  step  he  imposes  on 
his  research  effort  endless  detours  into  considerations  of  trans- 
ference, resistance,  and  latent  content,  which  are  critical,  of 
course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  treatment  of  neurosis,  but 
often  extraneous  and  sometimes  contaminating  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  "integrative  process  in  dreams."  In  short, 
French's  methods  invite  confusion  of  the  dynamic  and  struc- 
tural points  of  view,  and  of  defensive  and  adaptive  ego  functions. 

Putting  aside  the  limitations  of  his  data,  however,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  consider  French's  general  formulations  concerning  the 
"cognitive  structure"  of  dreams.  This  consists  of  two  types 
of  mutually  resonating  organizational  patterns:  motivational 
patterns  and  physiological  patterns.  A  motivational  pattern 
consists  of  attempts  at  solving  a  focal  conflict  by  way  of  sym- 
boUcally  interpolating  the  conflict  between  perceived  opportu- 
nities for  solving  its  derivatives  in  the  present  and  remembered 
assurances  of  its  root  solutions  in  the  past.  A  motivational 
pattern  of  dream  organization  consists  then  of  three  mutually 
inductive  sub-patterns:  an  historical  pattern,  a  phenomenal 
pattern,  and  an  integrative  pattern  which  interpolates  the  man- 
ifest dream  out  of  the  polarization  of  the  focal  conflict  in  the 
historical  and  phenomenal  patterns. 

A  physiological  pattern  consists  of  the  physiological  excita- 
tions and/ or  their  cerebral  projections,  which  correspond  to  the 
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activities  present  or  implied  in  a  motivational  pattern.  In  this 
context  French  postulates  three  kinds  of  "physiological  absorp- 
tion of  motivational  pressure,"  by  which  the  dream  process 
substitutes  for  waking  motor  discharge:  (1)  sensory  or  recep- 
tive absorption;  (2)  cognitive  elaboration;  and  (3)  tonic-motor 
absorption.  It  is  not  clear  what  functional  significance  French 
attaches  to  the  physiological  patterns.  At  times  he  seems  to  see 
them  as  indirect  reflections  of  the  contributions  to  dream 
formation  of  the  biological  drives,  and  at  other  times  as  reflec- 
tions of  the  contributions  to  dream  formation  of  drive-regulative 
mechanisms.^  French  promises  to  clarify  these  issues  in  Volume 
Four. 

To  illustrate,  a  dream  is  recorded  as  follows: 
Can't  remember  it.  About  father  and  mother.  Seems  mother 
doing  blacksmith  work.    She  had  hot  iron  and  was  ham- 
mering. 

When  the  analyst  reminded  him  that  his  father  was  a 
blacksmith,  he  added  a  few  details: 

Father  was  also  in  the  dream  but  not  so  clear  as  mother; 
he  was  standing  on  side  of  shop,  kind  of  dark.  Plainly  see  my 
mother.  She  had  hot  iron  and  working  at  it,  flattening  it  out, 
and  bending  it,  doing  clean  work,  good  job  too.^ 

The  motivational  patterns  of  this  dream  are  summarized  by 
French  as  follows: 

1.  The  conflict  between  his  sexual  wishes  and  his  need  to 
be  loved  is  intolerable.  Therefore,  he  turns  away  from  the 
mother,  who  tempts  him,  to  the  father,  who  used  to  beat 
him  severely.  Better  be  punished  by  father  (version  A )  than 
totally  estranged  from  mother! 

2.  This  solution  is  too  painful.  The  next  step  in  the  dream 
work  tries  to  protect  him  from  submitting  to  so  much  pain. 
Retirmg  into  the  role  of  observer,  he  substitutes  an  iron  bar 
to  be  beaten  in  his  stead.  For  the  memory  of  being  beaten 
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by  his  father,  he  substitutes  a  scene  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
where  he  used  to  admire  and  perhaps  envy  his  father's 
strength  and  skill  (version  B). 

3.  The  third  step  is  a  direct  reaction  to  the  analytic  situa- 
tion. The  patient  has  had  doubts  about  the  ability  of  a 
woman  to  beat  him  into  shape;  but  the  analyst's  interpreta- 
tions of  his  first  dreams  have  reassured  him.  He  admires  her 
skiU  as  he  used  to  admire  his  father's  skill  in  the  blacksmith 
shop.  Perhaps,  after  all,  a  woman  can  do  a  man's  work! 
In  the  manifest  dream  he  has  given  expression  to  this 
reassuring  thought  by  picturing  his  mother  as  skillfully  play- 
ing the  father's  role  in  the  blacksmith  shop.^ 

The  physiological  patterns  are  summarized  by  French  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  the  condensed  symbolism  of  the  iron  bar  we  conclude 
that  the  sexual  impulse  involves  genital  excitation  (iron 
bar  =  erect  penis)  and  that  the  hostile  impulse  involves 
excitation  of  outstretched  arm  and  hand  (bar  with  hook  on 
end  of  it). 

Being  beaten,  which  is  the  fantasy  with  which  the  patient 
first  reacts  to  this  conflict,  would  involve  painful  sensations  in 
muscles  and  joints. 

Finally  the  dream  text,  in  which  the  patient  is  watching 
the  mother  beat  the  bar,  implies  visual  excitation.  .  .  . 

...  In  the  dream  text  the  mother  is  beating  a  hook  on 
the  end  of  an  iron  bar.  This  we  interpret  to  mean  that  the 
patient's  fear  of  offending  the  mother  is  struggling  to  inhibit 
genital  excitation  and  to  transfer  excitation  away  from  the 
genital  to  an  impulse  to  grasp  something  with  his  hands.  Yet 
the  bar  is  pictured  as  rigid.  This  implies  a  stubborn  per- 
sistence of  his  genital  erection  in  defiance  of  his  inhibiting 
fear.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  whole  action  of  the  anvil  dream  has  been  shifted 
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away  from  the  genital  to  a  projected  representative  of  ener- 
getic muscular  activity  performed  with  a  tool  grasped  with 
the  hands.  .  .  . 

...  On  the  one  hand,  his  need  to  retain  the  mother's  love 
constrains  him  to  fantasy  his  erect  penis  beaten  down  into 
the  grasping  hand  of  a  child;  but  pride  and  fear  join  in 
resisting  this  threat  of  castration  and  in  driving  him  to 
assert  his  masculine  power.  The  hand  shaU  no  longer  be  a 
symbol  of  infantile  helplessness!  With  the  father's  powerful 
tool  in  his  hand,  he  will  convert  his  hand  into  a  symbol  of 
masculine  power.  Although,  to  appease  the  mother,  he  must 
try  to  transfer  excitation  from  his  erect  penis  to  his  arm  and 
hand,  his  masculine  pride  must  also  struggle  to  transform 
his  hand  into  a  symbol  of  identification  with  the  powerful 
father.io 

From  the  standpoint  of  physiological  absorption  of  motivational 
pressure,  French's  interpretations  are  as  follows: 

Instead  of  picturing  the  patient  as  either  beating  or  being 
beaten,  the  anvil  dream  has  absorbed  the  pressure  of  both 
these  fantasies  in  a  visual  image  of  the  mother  beating  an 
iron  bar.  Thus  in  the  anvil  dream  patterns  of  motor  discharge 
and  of  sensory  absorption  have  been  replaced  by  a  visual 
pattern. 

On  first  thought  we  should  perhaps  classify  visual  elabora- 
tion as  a  form  of  sensory  absorption  of  pressure.  Yet  the 
function  of  vision  in  this  dream  is  predominantly  one  of 
cognitive  grasp  rather  than  a  purely  sensory  one.  .  .  .  [vision] 
serves  the  function  of  integrating  the  physiological  patterns 
corresponding  to  beating  and  being  beaten,  so  as  to  permit 
them  to  be  grasped  or  understood  as  two  roles  in  a  single  act. 
Such  understanding  of  objects  or  of  physiological  patterns 
in  relation  to  one  another  is  what  we  mean  by  "cognitive 
grasp"  (i.e.,  cognitive  elaboration).  .  .  ." 
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.  .  .  Such  designation  of  shifts  of  emphasis  from  one 
physiological  pattern  to  another  offers  us  a  convenient  way 
of  classifying  the  mechanisms  of  substitution  that  we  find 
in  the  process  of  dream  organization.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Turning  back  aggression  against  one's  self  usually 
involves  replacement  of  a  pattern  of  motor  discharge  by  one 
of  sensory  absorption.  Projection  often  involves  visual  or 
other  cognitive  elaboration  of  a  pattern  of  motor  discharge 
or  of  sensory  absorption.  Many  of  the  mechanisms  included 
under  the  concept  of  anal  erotic  regression  in  the  psycho- 
analytic literature  involve  a  shift  from  motor  discharge  or 
sensory  absorption  to  tonic  motor  absorption.  .  .  .^^ 

HALL 

Hall's  view  of  the  psychological  function  of  dreams^^  is  in 
theory  identical  with  that  of  French:  the  solution  of  current 
focal  conflicts.  Hall,  too,  analyzes  dream  series,  and  also  focuses 
on  manifest  content.  Indeed,  Hall's  work  preceded  that  of 
French  on  these  counts.  However,  Hall  collects  his  dream 
materials  from  research  subjects  rather  than  from  patients,  thus 
avoiding  the  temptation  of  studying  the  contributions  to  struc- 
ture formation  of  treatment  processes  rather  than  those  of 
dream  processes.  We  shall  also  note  in  Hall's  interpretations  a 
primary  emphasis  on  defenses,  an  emphasis  we  may  attribute  to 
his  less  ambitious  aim,  which  is  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of 
"diagnosing  personality  by  analysis  of  dreams."^*  Hall's  work 
has  the  virtue  of  being  reported  succinctly.  We  may  therefore 
review  it  by  direct  quotation.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duphcation  the  reader  is  asked  to  turn,  for  a  review  of  Hall's 
approach  to  dream  analysis,  to  Chapter  Seven,  where  his 
approach  is  compared  with  the  epigenetic  approach. 

While  there  are  differences  in  methodology  and  theoretical 
orientation  among  these  four  representative  views,  these  fade 
from  view  when  placed  next  to  their  similarities  as  regards  the 
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psychological  function  they  attribute  to  dreaming.  The  task  of 
the  dream,  says  each,  is  to  solve  those  personal  problems  that 
are  best  solved  by  primary  process  cognition.  ^^  The  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  dream  accomplishes  its  task  is  hinted  in 
references  to  such  processes  as  compensation,  restoration,  re- 
organization, and  interpolation.  I  propose  that  we  simply  agree 
with  these  views  of  what  the  psychological  function  of  dreaming 
is,  and  set  as  our  objective  a  detailed  specification  of  how  the 
dream  may  perform  this  function. 


Chapter    Five 


An  Extension  of  Erikson's 
Epigenetic  Framev^ork 


Erik  Erikson,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Dream  Specimen 
of  Psychoanalysis,"^  charts  a  course  that  leads  toward  our 
objective.  The  following  statement  drawn  from  this  work  con- 
veys its  conceptual  motif: 

In  addition  to  a  dream's  striving  for  representability  ...  we 
would  postulate  a  style  of  representation  which  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  shell  to  the  kernel,  the  latent  dream;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  reflection  of  the  individual  ego's  peculiar  time-space, 
the  frame  of  reference  for  aU  its  defenses,  compromises,  and 
achievements.^ 

Erikson  suggests  that  we  learn  to  study  a  manifest  dream  not 
only  in  terms  of  its  figurative  contents  but  also  in  terms  of  its 
configurative  forms.  For  example,  "general  linguistic  quality," 
"sensory  range,"  "dominant  spatial  vectors,"  "organ  modes," 
etc.  It  was  apparently  with  this  suggestion  in  mind  that  Colby 
initially  approached  his  sample  of  dreams,  since  he  arranged  his 
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752  elements  under  similar  headings.  Where  Colby  went  astray 
was  in  seeking  to  substitute  statistical  for  clinical  inference  in  his 
attempt  to  glean  structure  from  content.  In  analyzing  anything 
as  organic  as  dreams  this  could  only  have  led  to  what  he  reports: 
extremely  objective,  relatively  inconsequential  results.  Colby 
would  have  been  well  advised  to  consider  Roy  Schafer's  dictum 
with  reference  to  clinical  research,  namely  that  when  context 
is  as  determining  as  it  is  in  most  clinical  observation,  we  should 
be  careful  to  regard  the  interpretation,  and  not  the  score,  as  the 
relevant  micro-unit  of  analysis.^ 

In  setting  myself  to  follow  Erikson's  lead,  therefore,  I  deter- 
mined not  to  bypass  interpretation  but  rather  to  re-center  it 
from  the  usual  content  variables  to  structure  variables.  Now 
Erikson  alone  suggests  over  twenty  such.  Foreseeing  that  an 
exhaustive  structural  analysis  of  a  single  dream  would  be  a 
prohibitively  lengthy  procedure,  I  at  first  chose  to  limit  ex- 
ploratory efforts  to  Erikson's  body  zone  and  organ  mode 
variables.  [See  Figure  1.]  It  soon  became  apparent,  however, 
that  one  could  almost  simultaneously  note  references  in  manifest 
dreams  to  the  psychosocial  modaUties  and  normal  growth 
crises  which  round  out  Erikson's  epigenetic  system.  Not  only 
did  such  references  appear  in  manifest  dreams:  often  they  did 
so  in  sequential  patterns  of  distinct  rhythmic  quality,  suggesting 
the  play  of  definite  organizational  forces. 

The  first  dream  approached  in  this  manner  will  serve  as  a 
tentative  illustration.  As  reported  by  the  dreamer,  a  "normal" 
young  woman  of  about  twenty,  it  reads: 

An  image  of  walking  down  1 8th  Street  toward  Barnes  and 
Noble's.  When  I  got  there  I  kept  looking  around  at  all  the 
people  who  were  passing  the  bookstore.  At  first  I  was 
puzzled  that  I  did  not  see  anyone  that  I  knew,  but  soon  I  felt 
deserted  and  I  began  to  cry. 

The  next  thing  that  I  remember  was  the  consciousness  of 
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being  near  a  brook,  the  brook  was  running  past  me,  and  I 
was  standing  on  a  rock  nearby.  At  first  I  just  stood  there,  but 
eventually  I  began  to  prepare  to  dive  from  the  rock  into  the 
water,  but  I  could  not  force  myself  to  do  so. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  all  other  considerations,  I 
propose  the  following  as  one  interpretation  of  the  structure  of 
this  dream: 

The  locomotor  zone  (walking),  in  association  with  the 
passive  incorporative  mode  (kept  looking  around  at  all  the 
people  who  were  passing),  activates  in  turn  feehngs  of 
ambivalent  trust  (was  puzzled  that  I  did  not  see  anyone  I 
knew),  and  then  mistrust  (felt  deserted). 

A  seeming  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  dream  is  followed 
by  a  sequence  which  seems  to  be  a  variation  of  the  same 
rhythm  (At  first  I  was  puzzled  .  .  .  but  soon  .  .  .  ;  At  first  I 
just  stood  there  .  .  .  but  eventually  .  .  .)  on  a  similar  theme: 
the  inhibited  locomotor  zone  (standing  on  a  rock  .  .  .  just 
stood  there),  in  association  with  the  passive  incorporative 
mode  (the  brook  was  running  past  me),  leads  to  an  inhibi- 
tion of  the  intrusive  mode  (I  began  to  prepare  to  dive  from 
the  rock  into  the  water,  but  I  could  not  force  myself  to  do 
so). 

Throughout  the  dream  there  are  ambivalent  overtones  of 
the  identity  crisis:  she  first  looks  for  familiar  others  and  then 
finds  puzzlement  and  desertion  in  aloneness. 

More  of  this  later. 

Erikson  does  not  include  the  normal  growth  crises  dimension 
among  his  suggestions  for  manifest  dream  observation.  He 
includes  this  dimension  rather  in  his  suggestions  for  dream 
reconstruction,  by  which  he  means  the  epigenetic  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  dream  by  the  analyst,  i.e.,  noting  the  dreamer's 
present  phase  of  ego  development,  the  corresponding  infantile 
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phase,  points  of  psychosexual  fixation  and  psychosexual  arrest, 
etc.  In  illustrating  such  an  analytic  reconstruction  Erikson 
imphes  the  hypothesis  that  we  shall  undertake  to  explore, 
namely:  Not  only  is  he,  the  analyst,  engaged  in  reconstructive 
activity,  but  the  dream  itself  in  the  process  of  its  formation  was 
engaged  in  reconstructive  activity,  preconsciously  re-differen- 
tiating and  re-integrating  pre-adaptive  epigenetic  successes  and 
failures  in  the  context  of  and  under  the  problematic  pressure  of 
phase  specific  re-adaptive  crises.  It  is  too  early  to  "test"  this 
hypothesis.  In  what  follows  I  propose  only  to  lay  the  meth- 
odological groundwork  for  its  ultimate  testing. 

Very  briefly:  Erikson's  epigenetic  system  postulates  a  series 
of  psychosexual  zones,  the  oral-respiratory-sensory-kinesthetic, 
the  anal-urethral-muscular,  and  the  infantile-genital-locomotor, 
whose  successive  and  orderly  libidinization  corresponds  to  the 
psychosexual  maturation  of  the  organism.  Each  of  these  zones 
possesses  structural  properties  which  permit  the  expression  of  a 
series  of  modal  functions,  the  passive  incorporative,  the  active 
incorporative,  the  retentive,  the  eliminative,  the  intrusive,  and 
the  inclusive.  While  each  zone  can  express  each  mode,  certain 
modes  are  critically  correlated  with  certain  zones.  These  cor- 
relations are  conceptualized  as  phase  specific;  aU  other  possible 
correlations  are  conceptualized  as  auxiliary.  Thus  the  passive 
and  active  incorporative  modes  are  phase  specifically  correlated 
with  the  oral-respiratory-sensory-kinesthetic  zone;  the  retentive 
and  eliminative  modes  with  the  anal-urethral-muscular  zone. 
And  so  on.  The  successive  hbidinization  of  the  zones  is 
primarily  maturational;  the  perfection  of  modal  skills  is  devel- 
opmental.* Insofar  as  development  proceeds  "on  schedule" 
with  the  child's  special  caretaking  persons,  the  child  and  the 
caretaking  persons  are  said  to  develop  a  series  of  psychosocial 
skiUs,  which  are  extensions  of  the  modes.  Thus  the  child  learns 
to  get  and  to  take  while  the  mother  learns  to  give  in  and  to 
let  during  that  period  in  the  child's  development  when  the 
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child's  incorporative  modes  are  phase  specifically  linked  with 
his  rapidly  maturing  oral-respiratory-sensory  apparatus.  And 
so  on.  Insofar  as  the  mother-child  relationship  in  the  above 
setting  is  one  of  rhythmic  mutuality  the  child  is  said  to  develop  a 
basic  sense  of  trust  and  the  mother  a  basic  sense  of  intimacy  and 
generativity.  Insofar  as  this  relationship  is  one  of  a-rhythmic 
compulsion  and/or  deprivation,  the  child  is  said  to  develop  a 
basic  sense  of  mistrust  and  the  mother  a  sense  of  isolation  and 
self-absorption.  Each  epigenetic  phase  culminates  in  such  a 
basic  either-or  normal  growth  crisis.  Imperfection,  however, 
being  the  tough  grist  of  nature,  what  we  actually  find  is  the 
culmination  of  each  epigenetic  phase  in  a  growth  ratio  composed 
of  both  components.  The  principles  of  dependent  differentiation 
and  restructuration,  of  course,  hold  across  the  board. 

Beyond  this  very  sketchy  condensation  I  must  assume  famil- 
iarity with  Erikson's  epigenetic  system,  which  is  represented 
schematically  in  his  latest  "worksheet,"^  reproduced  here  as 
Figure  1.  In  the  course  of  employing  the  worksheet  in  the 
analysis  of  dreams,  several  tentative  modifications  and  extensions 
of  it  seemed  desirable.  The  extended  worksheet  appears  as 
Figure  2.  Some  clarifying  remarks  about  the  extension  are  in 
order. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Erikson's  devel- 
opmental scheme  has  been  its  extension  of  the  psychoanalytic 
model  beyond  the  infantile  years.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  we 
have  a  psychoanalytically  rooted  developmental  theory  that 
allows  us  to  conceptualize  human  development  in  theoretical 
detail  from  birth  to  death,  rather  than,  as  hitherto,  from  birth 
to  about  age  six.  Erikson's  extensions,  however,  have  largely 
been  confined  to  the  psychosocial  dimension.  The  resultant 
a-symmetry  of  the  worksheet  piqued  my  imagination,  at  first 
aesthetically,  and  later,  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  manifest 
dreams  of  young  adults,  conceptually.  In  the  extension  I  have 
therefore  undertaken  to  extend  the  psychosexual  dimension  — 
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hastening  to  underscore  the  speculative  nature  of  the  enterprise. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cerebral-cortical  zone  and  trans- 
conceptual  mode,  which  I  believe  in  an  epigenetic  theory  better 
account  for  the  observations  that  led  Freud  to  postulate  a 
"latency"  period,  I  have  no  substantial  evidence  to  support  my 
choice  of  terms.  The  four  "organismic"  zones,  variously  shaded 
in  the  course  of  adult  development,  are  merely  consonant  with 
conceptions  previously  advanced  by  Andras  Angyal,  Kurt  Gold- 
stein, and  Abraham  Maslow,  three  theorists  whose  work  has 
singled  out  for  special  emphasis  distinctive  factors  of  mature 
human  development.^  The  "conceptual"  modes  owe  their  ter- 
minology merely  to  the  suggestive  imagery  of  adult  reproductive 
sexuality,  and  to  considerations  of  consistency  with  Erikson's 
psychosocial  distinctions. 

In  extending  the  psychosexual  mode  column,  I  indulged  in 
some  word  play,  which  may  or  may  not  add  to  the  utihty  of  the 
extensions.  The  term  "trans-conceptual"  in  line  4  stands  for 
transcendental-conceptual,  and  is  meant  to  connote  the  psycho- 
sexual  condition  of  the  normal  post-oedipal  child  whose  con- 
ceptuaUzing  apparatus  is  undergoing  its  phase-specific  period 
of  maturation,  thus  allowing  him  to  transcend  the  sexual  fixa- 
tions to  which  the  development  of  a  body-ego  had  committed 
him,  at  a  time  when  he  would  be  socially  obhged,  but  other- 
wise psychologically  unequipped  to  do  so.  The  term  "tran- 
scendental," then,  is  meant  in  this  context  to  carry  relatively 
circumscribed  connotations,  the  "Emersonian"  connotations  of 
the  term  being  reserved  for  the  rarely  achieved  age  of  integrity 
and  wisdom  in  line  8  when  sexual  differences  and  sexual 
commitments  are  presumably  tender  memories  in  support  of 
those  humanistic  commitments  which  are  phase  specific  to  that 
period.  The  term  "conceptual"  in  its  hyphenated  usage  in  line  4 
is  meant  to  carry  the  emphasis  of  its  epistemological  connota- 
tions; its  reproductive  connotations  being  reserved  for  the  age 
gf  generativity  in  line  7  when  the  conception  of  children  con- 
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stitutes  the  model  activity  by  which  adults  generate  the  genera- 
tions. In  the  intervening  years,  of  lines  5  and  6,  when  men  and 
women  are  faced  with  the  developmental  challenge  of  learning 
both  how  to  be  separate,  and  how  to  be  together  —  both 
because  of  and  in  spite  of  their  differences  —  the  term  "con- 
ceptual" is  meant  to  carry,  with  varying  emphases,  both  sets  of 
connotations  with  which  it  has  been  linguistically  invested.^ 

A  related  hypothesis,  which  may  be  testable  by  the  method 
of  dream  analysis  to  be  advanced,  has  been  anticipated  in  the 
terminology  of  the  respective  consohdative-conceptual  modes. 
Namely,  male  identity-formation  involves  a  strategically  regres- 
sive sjmthesis  of  the  intrusive  with  the  retentive  and  eliminative 
modes.  Female  identity-formation  involves  a  strategically  re- 
gressive synthesis  of  the  inclusive  with  the  active  and  passive 
incorporative  modes,  the  mutually  refractive  implications,  thus 
explaining  those  typically  conflictful  adolescent  "affairs"  in 
which  the  heterosexual  partner,  however  consciously  attractive 
at  first,  ultimately  becomes  preconsciously  repulsive. 

In  Erikson's  worksheet  the  psychosexual  zones  and  modes 
are  listed  together  in  their  phase-specific  ahgnments.  There 
are,  however,  sound  theoretical  reasons  for  keeping  the  two 
dimensions  systematically  distinct.  We  know  that  all  of  the 
zones  may  support  all  of  the  modes,  and  that  aU  of  the  modes 
may  find  expression  in  all  of  the  zones;  some  of  the  resulting 
permutations  being  linked  by  phase-specific  correlation,  and 
others  by  auxUiary  correlation.  The  "oral"  zone,  for  example, 
is  phase  specifically  associated  with  the  incorporative  modes. 
That  is,  the  "oral"  zone  is  maturationaUy  relatively  more  highly 
endowed  (more  Hbidinized)  than  the  other  zones  during  the 
period  when  eflSicient  functioning  of  the  incorporative  modes  is 
relatively  more  essential  to  the  infant's  biosocial  integrity  than 
the  other  modes.  During  this  same  period  the  retentive,  elimina- 
tive, intrusive,  inclusive,  and  trans-conceptual  modes  are  auxil- 
iary to  the  oral  zone  in  the  various  degrees  of  functional 
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efficiency  in  which  they  have  been  constitutionally  and  oppor- 
tunistically inclined.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  "anal," 
"genital,"  and  cerebral-cortical  zones  in  respect  to  auxiliary 
correlation  with  the  incorporative  modes  during  the  first  period 
of  the  life  cycle.  Similarly,  when  the  phase-specific  linkage 
between  the  "genital"  apparatus  and  the  intrusive  and  inclusive 
modes  is  being  forged  by  the  maturational  and  educational 
dovetailing  of  a  later  period,  we  know  that  the  intrusive  and 
inclusive  functioning  of,  say,  the  "oral"  apparatus,  now  an 
auxiliary  zone,  contributes  to  the  distinctive  quality  of  the 
developments  of  that  period. 

It  is  likely  that  eventual  knowledge  of  ego  synthesis  will  rest 
heavily  on  our  abihty  to  observe  these  shifting  vicissitudes  of 
phase-specific  and  auxihary  organ-mode  correlations.  In  the 
extension,  therefore,  the  two  columns  which  Erikson  devotes  to 
the  interpQTSonsil  dimension  (psychosocial  zones  and  psycho- 
social  modalities)  are  balanced  by  two  columns  devoted  to  the 
m?rflpersonal  dimension  (psychosexual  zones  and  psychosexual 
modes).  Considerable  notational  advantage  is  thus  given  to 
working  with  the  worksheet,  as  will  become  apparent. 

The  substitution  of  the  subscripts  ^  and  9  for  the  sub- 
scripts "a"  and  "b"  in  Erikson's  worksheet  is  designed  to  high- 
light when  it  is  that  facts  of  sexual  difference  make  a  difference, 
developmentally  speaking.  Whether  a  child  is  male  or  female, 
for  example,  probably  exerts  httle  differential  influence  along 
the  znrmpersonal  dimension  in  developing  retentive-eliminative 
proficiency;  nor  does  it  probably  make  critical  m^erpersonal 
difference  who  the  chUd  is  holding  on  to,  or  for;  or  letting  go  of, 
or  for.  However,  the  fact  of  being  male  or  female  does  exert 
critical  differential  influence  in  the  next  period  of  the  life  cycle 
when  the  male  must  estabhsh  a  ratio  of  intrusiveness  over 
inclusiveness  and  the  female  a  ratio  of  inclusiveness  over  intru- 
siveness —  developments  which  will  then  never  cease  to  orient 
continued   intrapersonal   growth.     And   on   the   interpersonal 
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plane  we  have  long  known  that  it  makes  a  critical  difference 
who  in  the  family  a  child  wishes  to  "make,"  and,  consequently, 
who  he  comes  around  to  "making  like." 

Lastly,  a  re-examination  of  the  concept  of  "latency"  is  in 
order.  Traditionally  this  concept  has  been  founded  on  two  spec- 
ulations, each  of  questionable  vaUdity:  (1)  that  psychosexual 
development  is  somehow  bi-phasic  in  its  glandular  aspects; 
and/or  (2)  that  the  repressive  consequences  of  the  oedipal 
resolution  insulate  the  child  for  a  time  from  those  of  his  sexual 
feeUngs  that  are  not  convertible,  via  subUmation,  into  educa- 
tional endeavors.  Arrayed  against  these  speculations  are  (1) 
the  increasing  body  of  observation  showing  at  second  glance 
that  the  sexual  life  of  the  latency  child  is  not  so  latent;^  (2)  the 
decreasing  utihty  of  the  concept  of  sublimation  for  explaining 
adaptive  behavior;^  and  (3)  recent  findings  by  Edith  Cobb  in 
her  genetic  studies  of  geniuses,  which  suggest  that  the  years 
from  five  to  ten  are  singularly  pre-adaptive  in  some  very  crucial 
respects.^"  With  the  deepened  conceptual  continuity  given 
psychoanalytic  developmental  theory  by  the  epigenetic  orienta- 
tions of  Erikson  and  Spitz,  we  may  now  cut  through  this  the- 
oretic tangle  to  a  more  parsimonious  position  that  simply 
postulates  a  "cerebral-cortical  phase"  following  the  "oral," 
"anal,"  and  "genital"  phases.^^  Neurophysiology  will  not  refute 
this  position,  and  it  is  one  that  promises  eventually  to  integrate 
psychosexual  theory  with  the  genetic  cognitive  studies  of  Piaget 
and  Werner. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  "conceptual"  aspects  of  a  child's 
"oral,"  "anal,"  and  "phallic"  maturation,  those  physiognomic 
fantasy  constructions  and  egocentric  makeshifts  that  will  later 
constitute  the  cognitive  nexes  both  of  neurotic  compulsions  and 
creative  inspirations,  are  contributed  by  the  premature  func- 
tioning of  the  cerebral-cortical  apparatus  which  is  auxiliary  (or 
latent)  to  the  other  zones  from  birth  to  its  own  specific  turn  in 
the  life  cycle,  at  which  time  the  other  zones  become  auxiUary 
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(or  latent)  to  it.  It  is  as  if  the  genius  of  evolution  in  experiment- 
ing with  the  notion  of  equipping  a  species  with  a  cerebral  cortex 
aids  its  chances  of  success  by  giving  the  cerebral-cortical  zone 
the  longest  period  in  which  to  mature,  and  then  both  harnesses 
and  enriches  it  by  the  consequences  of  its  prolonged  imma- 
turity. ^^  Thus  the  intimate  connections  that  exist  between 
neurosis  and  creativity.^^ 

There  is  not  one  "latency"  period,  therefore.  There  are 
several.  Each  psychosexual  zone  may  be  conceived  as  "latent" 
both  before  and  after  its  starring  role,  as  it  were,  in  the 
epigenetic  cycle.  In  its  continually  changing  auxiliary  status 
it  may  be  expected  to  play  more  or  less  distinctively  supporting 
roles  in  phase-specific  developments,  depending  on  the  "re- 
views" it  continues  to  receive.  We  use  the  term  "reviews" 
figuratively,  of  course,  in  the  theatrical  analogy.  In  turning 
next  to  the  dramatic  productions  nightly  staged  by  the  dream 
work  we  shall  mean  it  to  be  taken  Hterally. 
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Chapter    Six 


An  Epigenetic  Mefhod 
of  Dream  Analysis 


Our  complete  hypothesis  states  that  a  manifest  dream  is  the 
product  of  a  confluence  of  psychodynamic  forces:  (1)  a 
motivating  repressed  wish  of  infantile  origin;  (2)  the  defense 
ego  which  so  discharges  the  energy  of  the  repressed  wish  as  to 
maintain  a  healthy  state  of  sleep;  and  (3)  the  synthesis  ego 
which  so  governs  the  setting,  style,  and  rhythm  of  the  dream's 
formation  as  to  support  a  subsequently  adaptive  state  of  wake- 
fulness. We  described  this  third  process  as  the  preconscious 
re-differentiation  and  re-integration  of  pre-adaptive  epigenetic 
successes  and  failures  in  the  context  and  under  the  problematic 
pressure  of  phase-specific  re-adaptive  crises. 

The  dreams  to  be  used  for  illustration  are  those  of  a  young 
woman  unknown  to  the  author.  They  are  part  of  a  series  of 
dreams  and  associations  reported  by  her  in  fulfillment  of  an 
assignment  in  an  undergraduate  course  in  educational  psy- 
chology in  which  it  is  deemed  appropriate  for  persons  who 
aspire  to  guide  the  mental  processes  of  others  to  confront  them- 
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selves  with  their  own.  The  assignment  is  optional  and  anon- 
ymous; I  can  only  add  therefore,  that  the  dreamer  was  a  female 
college  student,  approximately  twenty  years  old,  and  that  her 
dream  series  was  picked  at  random  from  a  collection  of  several 
hundred  such. 
Let  us  reconsider  the  dream  already  partially  analyzed: 

An  image  of  walking  down  18th  Street  toward  Barnes  and 
Noble's.  When  I  got  there  I  kept  looking  around  at  all  the 
people  who  were  passing  the  bookstore.  At  first  I  was  puzzled 
that  I  did  not  see  anyone  that  I  knew  but  soon  I  felt  deserted 
and  I  began  to  cry. 

The  next  thing  that  I  remember  was  the  consciousness  of 
being  near  a  brook;  the  brook  was  running  past  me,  and  I 
was  standing  on  a  rock  nearby.  At  first  I  just  stood  there, 
but  eventually  I  began  to  prepare  to  dive  from  the  rock  into 
the  water,  but  I  could  not  force  myself  to  do  so. 

Recall  that  an  epigenetic  transcription  of  this  dream  runs  as 
follows:  the  locomotor  zone  (walking)  in  association  with  the 
passive-incorporative  mode  (kept  looking  around  at  all  the 
people  who  were  passing)  activates  feelings  of  ambivalent  trust 
(was  puzzled  that  I  did  not  see  anyone  I  knew)  and  then 
feelings  of  mistrust  (felt  deserted).  A  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  dream  is  followed  by  a  sequence,  which  seems  to  be  a 
variation  of  the  same  rhythm  (At  first  I  was  puzzled  .  .  .  but 
soon  .  .  .  ;  At  first  I  just  stood  there,  but  eventually  .  ,  .)  on  a 
similar  theme:  the  inhibited  locomotor  zone  (standing  on  a 
rock  .  .  .  just  stood  there),  in  association  with  the  passive 
incorporative  mode  (the  brook  was  running  past  me),  which 
leads  to  an  inhibition  of  the  intrusive  mode  (I  began  to  prepare 
to  dive  from  the  rock  into  the  water,  but  I  could  not  force 
myself  to  do  so).  Throughout  the  dream  there  are  ambivalent 
overtones  of  the  identity  crisis:  she  first  looks  for  familiar 
others,  and  then  finds  puzzlement  and  desertion  in  aloneness. 
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What  significance  may  we  derive  from  this  transcription, 
viewing  the  dream  as  a  reconstruction  of  the  synthesis  ego? 
First,  note  that  the  dream  is  woven  entirely  of  references  to  the 
first  and  third  epigenetic  phases.  Recall  our  tentative  hypothesis 
that  in  female  identity-formation  a  synthesis  of  the  first  and 
third  phases  is  critical,  whereas  in  male  identity-formation  a 
synthesis  of  the  second  and  third  phases  is  critical.  The  phase- 
specific  task  of  the  dreamer  is,  of  course,  identity  formation. 
May  we  take  this  first  observation  then  as  evidence  of  normal 
female  synthesis  activity? 

Consider  also  that  the  note  on  which  the  dream  concludes  is 
one  of  inhibited  intrusiveness  —  not  repressed  intrusiveness 
(since  the  dream  figure  was  not  threatened  with  drowning,  or 
injury,  or  any  of  the  similarly  dire  consequences  that  are 
readily  available  to  the  machinations  of  dream  formation)  — 
but  inhibited  intrusiveness.  Recall  that  a  ratio  of  inclusiveness 
over  intrusiveness  has  been  postulated  as  characteristic  of 
normal  female  development.  May  we  count  this  second  obser- 
i'ation  too,  then,  as  evidence  of  identity-syntonic  synthesis 
activity? 

Next,  what  of  the  regressed  note  on  which  the  first  segment 
of  the  dream  ends:  mistrust?  Here  it  is  well  to  recall  Schafer's 
statements  of  the  advisability  of  contextual  interpretation  in 
clinical  analyses,  for  it  is  first  of  all  important  to  note  that  the 
consequence  of  this  regression  is  neither  sleep-disruption  nor 
hallucinatory  compensation.  Rather,  it  is  a  shift  in  perspective, 
and  progression  to  a  mode  (intrusive)  that  is  phase  specifically 
[inked  with  the  zone  (locomotor)  from  which  the  regression  had 
its  start.  Might  it  be  then,  that  we  are  observing  an  instance 
of  "regression  in  the  service  of  the  ego"  —  or,  more  precisely, 
regression  in  the  service  of  the  synthesis  ego?  In  other  words,  is 
this  a  review  of  a  trust/mistrust  ratio  estabhshed  in  the  dreamer's 
past,  testing,  as  it  were,  its  potentially  adaptive  support  in  the 
resolution  of  a  current  developmental  crisis?    And  might  we 
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now  say  the  same  as  regards  the  inhibition  of  intrusiveness, 
which  while  it  is  the  latest  identifiable  epigenetic  referent  in 
the  dream,  is  still  a  regressed  position  for  the  dreamer?  We 
must  leave  these  questions  in  their  heuristic  postures  for  now. 

Finally,  what  of  the  rhythmic  quahties  in  the  structure  of 
this  dream  —  the  3-1  —  3-1  —  3  pattern?  Might  this  reflect 
a  pattern  characteristic  of  the  dreamer's  synthesis  ego,  as,  for 
example,  a  sequence  analysis  of  her  Rorschach  productions 
might  reveal  characteristic  patterns  of  defense  ego  functioning? 
I  have  cursorily  explored  this  possibihty  in  this  and  several  other 
dream  series,  and  can  say  that  while  the  going  gets  extremely 
complex  it  is  a  promising  avenue  of  study. 

In  searching  for  such  distinctive  organizational  patterns,  some 
of  which,  as  one  can  readily  imagine,  are  quite  drawn  out,  I 
found  it  useful  to  develop  a  notation  system.  It  reflects  this 
writer's  primitivity  in  such  matters  and  will  surely  see  many 
revisions.  Such  as  it  is,  see  Appendix,  1.  Appendix,  2  is  a 
codification  of  the  Barnes  and  Noble's  dream  in  which  the 
symbols  correspond  to  those  employed  in  Figure  2,  the  extended 
worksheet.  In  conjunction  with  each  subsequent  iUustration  of 
the  epigenetic  method  of  dream  analysis  a  similar  reference  wiU  , 
be  made  to  its  codification  in  the  appendix.  | 

Lest  the  impression  has  been  conveyed  in  this  analysis  that 
our  introductory  remarks  respecting  Freud  were  lip  service,  let 
us  next  examine  the  possible  compatibility  of  the  epigenetic  or 
ego-synthesis  approach  with  the  wishfulfiUment  or  ego-defense 
approach.  There  is  a  seemingly  trivial  item  in  the  dream,  which 
warrants  special  attention,  namely  the  reference  to  "Barnes  and 
Noble's."  Why  this  particular,  strikingly  specific,  though  ap- 
parently irrelevant  reference  to  a  New  York  bookstore?  We^ 
have  learned  from  Freud  to  regard  such  seemingly  insignificant  I  i 
inclusions  in  a  dream  as  indicators,  par  excellence,  of  the  de- 
fense ego's  contribution  to  the  dream  work,  namely  the  mecha- 
nism of  displacement.    If  we  could  decipher  the  reference  to 
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Barnes  and  Noble's,  then,  we  might  construct  a  plausible  wish- 
fulfillment  interpretation  for  this  dream.  An  intuitive  clinician 
might  unravel  it  for  us  without  further  ado.  However,  as  Freud 
stressed,  reliabiUty  is  served  in  this  approach  by  consulting  the 
dreamer's  associations,  which  you  recall,  are  available  to  us.  In 
anticipation  of  obvious  objections,  let  us  concede  that  some  of 
these  associations  are  less  candid  than  those  of  some  analysands. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  are  more  candid  than  those  of  some 
analysands.   So  there  we  are. 

In  her  associations  to  this  dream  we  find  the  dreamer  ob- 
serving that,  try  as  she  may,  she  cannot  rid  herself  of  the  painful 
habit  of  comparing  her  father,  who  owns  a  laundry,  to  the 
fathers  of  her  peers,  many  of  whom  are  professional  men,  with 
resultant  secret  feelings  of  shame  and  guilt.  With  this  informa- 
tion we  may  wonder  how  we  could  have  overlooked  the  sound- 
symbolism  of  BARNS  AND  NOBLES,  i.e.,  peasants  and  lords, 
commoners  and  aristocracy,  merchants  and  professionals:  or, 
translating  into  the  discursive  idiom  of  the  latent  content,  sim- 
ply: thoughts  of  father.  Thus,  the  disguised  wishfulfillment: 
Everyone  is  passing  Father  by,  so  now  I  can  have  him  all  to 
myself  with  no  one  looking.  Indeed,  en-nobled  as  he  is,  I  can 
have  him  without  my  own  reservations.  I  owe  to  an  untrained 
student^  the  added  observation  that  Barnes  and  Noble's  is  also 
a  second-hand  bookstore,  which  serves  to  reinforce  our  interpre- 
tation. 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  wishfulfillment  interpretation;  there 
remain  the  symbolisms  of  the  rock,  of  water,  of  18th  Street, 
£tc.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  assuming 
there  are  no  objections  to  its  arbitrariness,  to  which  we  could 
only  reply  with  Freud  that  while  it  cannot  be  proven  neither  can 
it  be  disproven.  We  also  need  not  be  tempted  by  questions  of 
clinical  cogency.  To  retain  our  hypothesis  we  need  only  show 
that  a  dream  may  have  as  its  motive  a  repressed  wish  of  in- 
fantile origm,  and  that  the  defensive  fulfillment  of  such  a  wish 
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does  not  exclude  the  operation  of  ego-synthesis  functions. 

Moreover,  the  issue  of  clinical  cogency  is  not  a  proper  guide- 
line for  the  scientific  study  of  dreams.  The  aptness  of  a  dream's 
cUnical  interpretation  is  determined  by  such  factors  as  timing, 
phase  of  therapy,  clarity  of  communication,  overt  and  covert 
moods  of  the  dreamer  and  of  the  therapist,  and  many  others 
weU  known  to  psychotherapists.  Considerations  of  clinical 
cogency  are  therefore  artistic  considerations;  as  such  they  can 
be  expected  never  to  be,  nor  should  we  ever  want  them  to  be, 
subject  to  the  repetitiveness  of  scientific  cogency.  Conversely 
the  scientific  study  of  dreams  may,  and  often  should,  disregard 
the  artful  considerations  of  therapeutic  works. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  above  dream,  for  example, 
might  be:  You  (Dreamer)  find  only  yourself  where  you  have 
previously  found  others,  and  cannot  bring  yourself  to  get  into 
the  swim,  while  it  passes  you  by  —  cannot  take  the  plunge.  I 
submit  there  are  few  young  women  for  whom  such  an  interpre- 
tation would  not  be  somehow  therapeutic.  Exactly  how,  and  to 
what  specific  ends,  it  might  be  so,  however,  would  depend  at 
least  on  what  the  interpreter  meant.  For  example,  whether  by 
"only  yourself"  he  meant  "merely  yourself"  (once  again  you 
are  isolated  and  on  the  outside  looking  in),  or  "simply  yourself" 
(at  last  you  are  facing  your  alone-ness).  Moreover,  much  would 
depend  on  whether  the  interpreter  communicated  what  he  meant, 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  as  carried  by  his  tones  of  voice, 
gestures,  postures,  facial  expressions,  and,  not  least,  those  in- 
timate ways  in  which  a  sensitive  therapist  conveys  his  anticipa- 
tion of  his  patient's  characteristic  misperceptions. 

This  interpretation,  and  all  others  like  it,  may,  I  beUeve,  be 
classified  as  an  "existential-phenomenological"  interpretation. 
Most  therapeutically  effective  dream  interpretations  are  existen- 
tial-phenomenological, including  those  of  the  orthodox  psycho- , 
analytic  psychotherapists  —  much  recent  misrepresentation  of 
psychoanalytic  dream  interpretation  by  the  existentiaUsts  to  the 
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contrary  notwithstanding.^  Either  the  existentialists  consider 
that  the  typical  therapeutic  interpretation  of  the  institute  ana- 
lysts is  the  wishfulfillment  interpretation,  in  which  case  they 
will  be  proven  wrong  as  soon  as  the  latter  say  in  public  what 
they  really  do  with  dreams,  or  the  existentialists  have  been  de- 
luded by  their  therapeutic  successes  into  regarding  the  artistry 
of  dream  interpretation  as  an  avenue  to  scientific  understanding 
of  dream  formation.  When  the  existentialists  are  content  to  view 
their  insights  as  contributions  to  the  therapeutic  arts,  which  is 
after  all  an  achievement  needing  no  apology,  and  when  the 
institute  analysts  re-institute  commerce  with  the  scientific  com- 
munity, we  may  be  spared  such  unnecessary  confusion. 

In  order  to  assure  continued  clarity  on  these  points :  the  thera- 
peutically effective  interpretation  of  a  dream  is  almost  always 
an  existential-phenomenological  interpretation,  precisely  because 
of  its  uniqueness;  the  wishfulfillment  and  epigenetic  interpreta- 
tions of  a  dream  are  almost  never  therapeutically  effective, 
precisely  because  of  their  regularity.  I  propose  that  we  reserve 
the  term  interpretation  for  the  art,  and  the  term  analysis  for 
the  science.  None  of  this  is  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  scientist 
may  not  profit  from  his  artistic  interests,  nor  the  artist  from 
his  scientific  interests. 

One  further  consideration  of  the  dream  at  hand  stems  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Jung,  who  is  unique  in  psychology  for 
having  steadfastly  made  a  virtue  of  disregarding  all  such  dis- 
tinctions. Recall  Jung's  compensative  view  of  the  function  of 
dreaming  described  in  Chapter  Four.  This  view  leads  him  to 
guide  his  therapeutic  work  with  dreams  by  the  question  "what 
for,"  rather  than  "why,"  by  which  he  means  for  what  purpose 
was  the  dream  dreamt.  The  dreamer  is  advised  to  assume  that 
his  dream  was  a  real  experience,  and  to  ask  himself,  from  this 
point  of  view,  what  he  has  learned  from  his  experience.^  Let  us 
apply  Jung's  advice,  and  see  what  we  come  up  with.  I  shall 
assume  the  role  of  the  dreamer:  I  have  walked  down  18th  Street 
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(the  ways  of  eighteen-year-olds?)  and  have  taken  a  good  look 
around.  What  I  saw  puzzled  me.  Nothing  was  famihar  (no 
one  was  doing  what  I  do?).  I  felt  deserted.  Next  thing  I  knew 
I  was  taking  the  plunge  (again?)  but  felt  somehow  inwardly 
restrained. 

In  short,  her  "unconscious  wisdom"  is  perhaps  saying:  "Wait! 
Look  around  some  more."  Now,  there  are  numerous  indica- 
tions in  the  dreamer's  associations  that  this  is  wise  advice.  If 
we  wish  to  explain  the  efl&cacy  of  waiting  in  her  circumstances, 
however,  unless  we  wish  to  philosophize  on  the  archetypal  cur- 
rents of  her  "personal  myth,"  or  moralize  on  the  wages  of  sin, 
I  suggest  that  we  look  to  our  epigenetic  analysis,  which  while  it 
does  not  explicitly  say  "Wait,"  does  seem  to  echo:  "Not  ready 
yet  —  stiU  working  on  it." 

In  the  dream  studies  that  follow  we  shaU  advance  wishful- 
fiUment  and  existential  formulations  in  each  instance,  reserving 
extended  comment  for  the  epigenetic  analysis,  which  is  our 
primary  concern.  All  the  dreams  to  be  reported  are  taken  from 
the  same  randomly  selected  series,  the  order  of  the  appearance 
of  each  dream  in  the  series  corresponding  to  the  number  as- 
signed to  it  here.  The  dream  reported  above  was  number  one. 

DREAM  NO.  2 

I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  stage  where  Madame  Butterfly 
was  being  performed.  The  opera  turned  out  to  be  a  fraud, 
the  singers  were  not  able  to  sing.  The  central  figure,  of 
course,  was  Madame  Butterfly,  an  excessively  heavy  figure 
who  was  dressed  in  the  traditional  costume  of  Japan.  How- 
ever, the  only  thing  I  can  remember  as  unusual  in  the  cos- 
tume was  the  fact  that  in  her  hair  Butterfly  was  wearing  two 
very  large  hair  ornaments.  They  were  the  same  kind  usually 
worn  by  the  Japanese,  but  they  were  extraordinarily  out- 
sized.   There  were  no  other  figures  on  the  stage,  the  other 
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figures  were  all  nebulous.  In  the  dream  I  can  remember  feel- 
ings of  extreme  discontent  and  severe  lassitude. 

WISHFULFILLMENT  ANALYSIS 

There  is  not  always  the  convenience  of  a  "Barnes  and 
Noble's"  reference,  clearly  grounded  in  associations  to  the 
dream,  as  in  Dream  No,  1.  We  are  then  required,  as  in  this 
instance,  to  read  the  disguised  wishfulfiUment  directly  from  the 
symbolism  of  the  manifest  dream.  Bear  in  mind  that  our  hy- 
pothesis asks  only  that  we  explicate  a  plausible  wishfulfiUment 
formulation,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  defense  and 
synthesis  ego  functions  may  cooperate.  Thus,  we  speculate  that 
in  Dream  No.  2  an  infantile  exhibitionistic  impulse  is  expressed, 
while  castration  anxiety  is  denied:  "See,  I  (or  undifferentiated 
Mother-I)  have  a  baby  (heavy  figure)  and  a  penis  (outsized 
hair  ornaments)."  Within  this  infantile  setting  we  may  count 
the  repudiation  theme  (opera  was  a  fraud,  etc.)  as  an  additional 
concession  to  the  superego,  supplementing  the  "disguise"  al- 
ready achieved  by  the  symbolism. 

For  those  who  have  learned  not  to  underestimate  the  clever- 
ness with  which  the  dream  work  often  plays  on  sounds,  the 
above  analysis  will  be  supported  in  noting  the  typical  phonemic 
rendering  of  "butterfly"  (but-her-fly).  Thus,  again,  an  indica- 
tion of  sexual  undifferentiatedness:  Madame  .  .  .  but  her  fly. 
This  will  be  too  much  to  take  for  some,  who  will  see  in  it  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  pre-scientific  dream-almanac  ap- 
proach, which,  indeed,  it  was  one  of  Freud's  chief  concerns  to 
supplant.  Let  us,  therefore,  draw  what  support  we  can  from 
the  associations  to  this  dream:  The  dreamer  begins  with  a  re- 
view of  previous,  since  renounced  romantic  conquests,  one  of 
which  had  made  her  a  gift  of  a  Madame  Butterfly  recording. 
She  then  compares  her  physical  appearance  to  that  of  her  room- 
mate, taking  no  pleasure  in  the  comparison.   There  follows  a 
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recollection  of  a  conversation  of  the  previous  evening,  in  which 
she  discouraged  the  roommate  from  considering  marriage  with 
a  current  boyfriend,  whom  she  feels  is  too  intellectual  for  the 
roommate.  The  associations  are  concluded  with  ruminations  on 
the  "insufficiency  and  hollow-ness  of  the  academic  life"  —  an 
outlook  with  which  we  are  inclined  to  agree  when  we  observe 
that  in  passing  she  describes  the  hair  ornaments  as  "phallic 
symbols"  in  the  feelingless  and  overly  psychologized,  though  no 
less  accurate  manner,  characteristic  of  those  who  have  had  to 
learn,  but  have  not  yet  discovered,  psychoanalysis. 

Viewing  these  associations  as  day  residue,  our  direct  reading 
of  the  symbolism  seems  less  purely  speculative.  Translated  into 
latent  dream  thoughts  we  have  something  like:  "I  am  not  so 
attractive  but  I  have  had  my  choice  of  boys.  You  (roommate) 
have  an  intellectual  boyfriend  but  I  shall  dissuade  you  from  him. 
.  .  .  Affairs  of  the  intellect  are  masculine,  and  really  insufficient 
and  hollow  .  .  .  but  her  fly.  .  .  ."  Assuming  it  was  some  such 
sequence  of  drowsy  thoughts  that  issued  the  dreamer  into  sleep 
it  becomes  more  than  plausible  that  pre-oedipal  exhibitionism 
and  castration  imagery  should  have  been  mobilized  in  the 
dream  that  eventuated.  Reference  to  the  associations  in  this 
instance  adds  primarily  an  explanation  of  the  head-y  flavor  of 
the  phallic  symboUsm  involved. 

EXISTENTIAL  INTERPRETATION 

Dream  No.  2,  when  referred  not  to  its  likely  infantile  roots 
but  to  the  inner  checking  and  balancing  of  the  immediate 
existential  issues  normally  to  be  expected  in  a  young  female 
college  student,  would  seem  to  be  continuing  in  its  distinctive 
idiom  the  ruminations  of  the  previous  evening:  "What  about 
me  is  true,  and  what  false?  What  do  I  display  that  is  authentic, 
and  what  spurious?  What  in  me  is  excessive,  and  what  nebu- 
lous?" It  is  such  heurisms  that  lend  the  daily  spark  to  psycho- 
therapeutic work.  Indeed  therapists  may  often  wonder  whether 
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their  patients  take  strength  as  much  from  such  confrontations 
from  without  as  from  the  manifest  evidence  of  manifest  dreams 
that  essentially  veridical  forces  work  autonomously  from  within!; 

EPIGENETIC  ANALYSIS 

The  oral-respiratory  zone  (singing)  in  the  service  of  the  co- 
ordinated intrusive  and  inclusive  modes  (singing  in  an  opera- 
performance,  i.e.,  including  listeners  by  intruding  sounds)  ac- 
tivates feelings  of  doubt  and  mistrust  by  way  of  the  coordinated 
transconceptual  and  active-incorporative  modes  (singer  couldn't 
sing;  opera  was  a  fraud;  Butterfly  was  excessively  heavy;  orna- 
ments were  extraordinarily  outsized  —  all  of  which  reflects 
critical  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  dreamer  who  is  "taking  it 
aU  in").  The  feehngs  of  "extreme  discontent  and  severe  lassi- 
tude" are  interpreted  as  overtones  of  ambivalence  stemming, 
from  an  attempted  identity  resolution,  since  there  are  indica- 
tions of  both  identity  diffusion  (the  traditional  and  the  authentic 
being  indiscriminately  combined  with  the  excessive  and  out- 
sized)  and  identity  syntonic  repudiation  (performance  was  a. 
fraud).    [See  Appendix,  3.] 

Our  second  dream  is  also  oriented  around  the  first  and  third, 
epigenetic  phases.  However,  whereas  in  Dream  No.  1  the  prin- 
cipal sign  of  feminine  ego  synthesis  was  the  inhibition  of  the 
intrusive  mode,  we  now  find  a  much  finer  coordination  between. 
the  intrusive  and  inclusive  modes.  From  Silberer's  point  of 
view  we  would  say  that  the  dreamer's  knowledge  of  adult  fem- 
ininity is  "apperceptively  insufficient  for  want  of  development," 
and  that  the  symbolic  presentations  of  her  dream  represent  an. 
advance  toward  this  knowledge  which  her  discursive  cognitive 
processes  cannot  presently  support.  The  epigenetic  approach, 
permits  us  ( 1 )  to  specify  in  terms  of  a  coherent  developmental, 
theory  a  definition  of  adult  femininity;'^  and  (2)  to  specify  how- 
the  dream  represents  an  advance  toward  it. 

From  French's  point  of  view  we  might  chart  the  motivational! 
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pattern  of  Dream  No.  2  by  supposing,  possibly,  that  a  focal 
conflict  centering  around  inadequacy  feelings  is  interpolated 
between  past  counterphobic  mastery  of  the  castration  complex 
and  present  opportunities  for  a  similar  solution  by  way  of  re- 
porting dreams  in  a  psychology  course.  And  the  physiological 
pattern  might  trace  the  sequence  in  which  these  dynamic  pres- 
sures are  absorbed  jBrst  by  combined  tonic-motor  and  sensory 
absorption,  and  then  by  cognitive  elaboration.  Indeed,  French's 
dream  analyses  often  run  parallel  to  our  own.  Consider,  how- 
ever, that  without  the  conceptual  leverage  afforded  by  an  epi- 
genetic  theory  the  motivational  pattern  reflects  only  the  repeti- 
tion compulsion  of  neurosis,  and  the  physiological  pattern  only 
the  possible  processes  of  sleep-protection.  Such  reflections  are 
neither  irrelevant  nor  unimportant  in  dream  research.  They 
merely  leave  out  of  account  the  adaptive  point  of  view,  which 
I  suspect  French  aspires  to  include. 

For  speculative  purposes  the  epigenetic  analysis  of  Dream 
No.  2  provides  one  further  set  of  considerations.  In  counting 
the  repudiation  theme  twice,  first  as  a  concession  to  the  super- 
ego, whereby  the  defense  ego  partiaUy  disguises  the  wishfulfiJl- 
ment,  and  second  as  an  expression  of  reaUty-oriented  self-ap- 
praisal, we  have  raised  a  question  that  is  central  to  the  interests 
and  controversies  of  modem  ego  psychology;  namely,  whether 
early  adaptations  should  be  conceived  as  functionaUy  peripheral 
to,^  or  as  functionaUy  central  to,^  succeeding  adaptations.  Our 
analysis  would  seem  to  support  the  latter  view,  since  we  at- 
tribute pre-adaptive  and  re-adaptive  significance  to  the  same 
item.  The  question  remains,  of  course,  whether  the  two  func- 
tions we  have  attributed  to  the  repudiation  theme  are  integrally 
related,  or  whether  they  appear  simultaneously  in  this  dream 
merely  as  an  artifact  of  condensation.  That  is,  must  the  de- 
fensive function  of  repudiation,  and  its  infantile  context,  be 
recaUed,  in  order  for  the  synthesis  function  of  repudiation  to 
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work  in  the  phase  specific  context?  To  this  question  we  can 
offer  only  a  logical  reply:  Allport  would  grant  the  possibility  of 
the  adult  function  of  critical  repudiation  having  had  its  inception 
as  a  defense  against  exhibitionistic  sexual  impulses  in  this  in- 
dividual's infancy.  He  would  only  object  to  our  regarding  it  as 
necessarily  so  motivated  throughout  the  individual's  life  span. 
I  believe  we  can  agree  with  Allport  here  without  postulating 
absolute  functional  autonomy  of  normal  adult  motivation  from 
its  infantile  background,  which  would,  after  all,  be  as  clumsy 
as  unmodifiable  infantile  determinism  in  respect  to  a  developing 
ego's  relations  with  its  past  achievements/  If  growth  is  change; 
if  "becoming"  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  human  development 
—  a  position  also  championed  by  Allport  —  then  an  ego  that 
did  not  repeatedly  re-establish  its  past  achievements  as  part  of 
its  on-going  task  of  improvising  the  normal  changes  which  are 
its  present  achievements  would  probably  be  ineffective. 

The  relativity  of  the  ego's  functional  autonomy  may  therefore 
be  considered  the  modus  operandi  of  the  synthesis  ego.  For,  if 
we  adopt  the  epigenetic  principle  that  development  consists  of 
a  successive  and  cumulative  series  of  critical  encounters  between 
emergent  maturational  and  convergent  environmental  forces, 
each  of  which  in  normal  development  is  both  pre-adaptive  in 
respect  to  succeeding  encounters  and  re-adaptive  in  respect  to 
preceding  encounters,  then  we  must  ascribe  to  the  intelligence 
that  carries  on  such  operations  (whether  we  call  this  ego  syn- 
thesis or  something  else)  the  capacity  to  recall  past  resolutions 
and  their  contexts,  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  forget  them. 

In  respect  to  the  possible  pre-adaptive  aspects  of  the  present 
dream  synthesis,  it  is  notable  that  the  two  dominant  dream 
activities  —  wearing  and  singing  —  anticipate  in  their  modal 
qualities  the  two  modes  distinctive  of  feminine  maturity:  re- 
ceptivity and  inceptivity. 

But  we  have  ranged  so  far  into  imexplored  regions  that  we 
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had  best  return  to  the  empirical  security  of  another  manifest 
dream: 

DREAM  NO.  3 

I  was  looking  for  a  job.  I  was  searching  aU  over.  I  remem- 
ber being  on  Seventh  Avenue,  walking  around  and  around. 
Finally  I  found  one,  it  was  in  Brooklyn,  but  it  was  a  terrible 
job.  It  was  in  an  office  that  resembled  a  factory,  and  although 
I  was  doing  clerical  work,  and  my  employers  seemed  quite 
satisfied  with  my  work,  I  remember  the  grimness  of  the  place 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  only  paying  me  95jz?  per  hour.  I 
wanted  to  complaki  to  my  superior.  This  is  all  of  the  dream 
that  I  can  remember  clearly.  There  was  another  fragment 
that  I  cannot  remember.  The  only  thing  that  I  remember 
about  it  was  that  my  mother  was  in  it,  and  that  she  was  of 
the  opinion  that  I  should  get  out  of  that  place,  only  for  some 
reason  I  felt  that  I  could  not. 

WISHFULFILLMENT  ANALYSIS 

The  references  to  streetwalking,  and  to  being  paid  a  lowly 
wage  for  working  in  a  grim  place,  suggest  a  prostitution  fantasy 
as  the  repressed  motive  of  the  dream,  an  interpretation  that 
elicits  overdetermining  connotations  from  the  satisfaction  of  the 
employers,  and  from  mother's  opinion  that  she  should  "get  out 
of  that  place." 

EXISTENTIAL  INTERPRETATION 

A  typical  therapeutic  interpretation  would  probably  highlight 
the  existential  dilemma  of  finding  oneself  satisfied  with  at  the 
expense  of  being  satisfied  with  oneself.  The  therapist  would 
probably  seek  to  draw  from  the  dreamer  an  awareness  of  the 
inevitable  emotional  consequences  of  inhibiting  self-assertion  in 
response  to  such  dilemmas,  namely  feeling  used,  exploited,  etc. 
The  psychoanalytic  therapist  would  probably  note  in  addition, 
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as  the  dream  itself  suggests,  that  such  inhibition  seems  more 
appropriate  to  the  coping  of  a  child  with  his  parents  than  to  the 
coping  of  an  adult  with  his  employers. 

EPIGENETIC  ANALYSIS 

The  modality  of  being  on  the  make  in  the  community  (look- 
ing for  a  job;  searching  all  over)  activates  a  conflict  between  the 
modahty  of  being  one's  self  with  a  current  authority  (only  pay- 
ing me  95jzf  per  hour;  wanted  to  complain)  and  the  modality  of 
holding  on  in  relation  to  a  parental  authority  (mother  felt  I 
should  get  out;  I  felt  I  could  not).  In  process  the  modality  of 
being  one's  self  is  inhibited  (wanted  to  complain,  but .  .  . ) .  The 
dream  carries  overtones  of  autonomy  (opposing  Mother), 
initiative  (found  a  job),  industry  (employers  satisfied  with 
work),  and  ambivalent  identity.   [See  Appendix,  4.] 

Note  that  the  epigenetic  analysis  in  this  instance  closely 
parallels  the  existential  interpretation:  a  series  of  precedent 
syntonic  growth  ratios  are  reaffirmed  in  the  process  of  coping 
unsuccessfully  with  the  differentiation  between  phase-specific 
authority  and  phase-precedent  authority. 

DREAM  NO.  4 

This  is  just  a  fragment  to  which  I  can  find  no  associations 
try  as  I  may.  I  seem  to  feel  that  this  fragment  has  something 
to  do  with  the  concept  of  evolution.  The  only  part  of  it  that 
I  remember  is  some  almost  maked  [sic]  male  shillouette  [sic] 
attempting  to  conceal  his  identity  from  another  male  figure 
who  was  searching  for  evidence  of  him.  The  entire  episode 
took  place  at  the  castle  where  it  was  very  dark.  [The  "castle" 
refers  to  a  college  dormitory,  which  allows  us  to  place  the 
two  figures  as  contemporaries  of  the  dreamer.] 

A  wishfulfillment  analysis  would  probably  seek  support  from 
the  dreamer's  associations  for  the  notion  that  some  combination 
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of  repressed  homosexual  and  voyeuristic  impulses  constitutes 
the  dream's  motivation.  An  existential  interpretation  would 
probably  confront  the  dreamer  with  the  denial  of  sex  differ- 
ences manifestly  imphed  by  the  dream,  leaving  her  to  derive  her 
own  wakeful  significances  therefrom. 

EPIGENETIC  ANALYSIS 

A  heterosexual  peer  as  agent  of  the  inclusive  mode  (conceal- 
ing) is  juxtaposed  with  a  heterosexual  peer  as  agent  of  the 
intrusive  mode  (searching  for  evidence  of).  An  overtone  of 
identity  diffusion  pervades  the  sequence,  which  ends,  as  it  were, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  trans-conceptual  mode  (seem  to  feel  it 
has  something  to  do  with  the  concept  of  evolution).  [See 
Appendix,  5.] 

A  plausible  interpretation  of  this  epigenetic  structure  would 
be  that  the  dream  work  is  serving  the  reaUty-testing  function  of 
exploring  the  versatiHty  of  masculinity,  i.e.,  whether  males  can 
be  both  intrusive  and  inclusive.  If  so,  then  the  symboUc  con- 
struction of  the  two  male  figures  serves  both  defense  and  syn- 
thesis functions,  which  suggests  the  general  theoretical  hypothe- 
sis that  the  symbolism  of  the  dream  work  is  overdetermined  — 
by  inter-systemic  and  intra-systemic  operations.^ 

DREAM  NO.  5   (A  SYNTHESIS  DREAM) 

For  our  final  illustration  from  this  series  we  turn  to  a  more 
lengthy  and  complicated  dream: 

Today  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  chair  and  reading  Karl  Marx 
the  strangest  thing  happened.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fell  asleep, 
but  I  must  have  because  when  I  became  conscious  again  I 
was  crying  and  could  not  remember  when  I  had  started  to 
do  so.  This  was  the  dream  as  weU  as  I  can  remember  it: 

I  had  gotten  sick,  and  was  forced  to  go  down  to  the  in- 
firmary. At  first  I  was  not  very  HI,  and  no  one  including 
myself  was  worried  about  me.  However,  as  the  days  dragged 
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on,  I  did  not  get  any  better.  In  fact,  I  began  to  get  worse. 
My  eyes  bothered  me  constantly,  after  a  while  I  grew  alarmed, 
and  as  I  am  never  one  to  keep  my  fears  to  myself,  I  felt  that 
I  had  to  turn  to  someone.  Strangely  enough,  instead  of  tell- 
ing my  parents,  I  told  Ralph.  My  eyes  were  not  getting  any 
better,  they  just  kept  getting  worse  and  worse  until  finally  the 
doctor  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  my  eyes  a  rest 
by  covering  them  for  a  few  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
doctor  said  that  I  would  have  to  wear  the  bandages  still  longer 
and  that  there  was  a  possibiUty  that  I  might  never  see  again. 
I  felt  terribly  alone,  and  deserted.  Even  at  this  time,  I  still 
did  not  want  to  teU  my  parents.  Then  one  afternoon,  Ralph 
sent  me  a  box  of  long-stemmed  huge  blue  chrysanthemums. 
When  they  arrived,  I  held  on  to  them  as  if  they  were  life  it- 
self, and  although  I  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  even  in  the 
dream  I  could  not  see  them,  in  my  mind's  eyes,  I  could  tell 
just  what  they  would  look  like.  Pearl  came  in  with  a  meal, 
and  she  said  that  the  flowers  were  very  beautiful,  and  I  said 
that  I  knew  that  they  were,  even  though  I  could  not  see  them, 
but  if  she  thought  that  they  would  look  well  somewhere  why 
didn't  she  take  them  and  put  them  where  they  would  be 
appreciated.  She  started  to  take  them  away  to  put  them  in  a 
vase,  but  at  that  moment  I  realized  that  I  could  not  bear  to  do 
without  them,  that  they  were  what  I  was  living  for,  and  I 
pressed  the  flowers  to  my  face  and  I  began  to  cry.  I  had  the 
feeling  that  I  had  just  had  a  profound  experience. 

WISHFULFILLMENT  ANALYSIS 

The  repressed  infantile  wish  for  a  penis,  fulfilled  by  the  gift 
of  something  long-stemmed  and  huge  needs  no  further  elabora- 
tion, nor  does  the  concession  to  the  superego  of  the  threat  of 
blindness  for  having  harbored  such  a  wish. 

EXISTENTIAL  INTERPRETATION 

Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  intensively  with 
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relatively  normal  and  as  yet  childless  young  women  in  their 
struggle  to  tangibly  confirm  a  sense  of  inner  value  and  potential 
generativity,  in  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  eye-hand  contact 
with  their  own  identity-syntonic  generative  zone,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  tempting  availabiUty  of  such  contact  with  the 
identity-dystonic  male  counterparts,  will  appreciate  that  this 
dream  was,  as  the  dreamer  reports,  a  profound  experience.  The 
synthesis  achieved  in  the  dream  invites  respect,  appreciation, 
and  reflection.  Like  good  art,  however,  if  it  is  not  self-evident 
there  is  nothing  interpretation  can  do  for  it.  For  our  own 
edification  we  may  paraphrase  this  dream  so:  To  flower  is  to 
possess  what  can  only  be  in  the  mind's  eye;  to  possess  what  can 
be  seen  is  not  to  be.  The  best  existential  interpretation,  how- 
ever, would  in  this  instance  probably  be  no  interpretation. 

The  reader  can  judge  this  for  himself  from  the  foUowmg 
associations  to  Dream  No.  5,  which  were  conspicuous  in  the 
series  for  their  coherence  and  existential  insightfulness: 

I  know  that  this  dream  was  very  significant  to  me,  I  have 
a  feeling  that  it  is  the  clue  that  I  have  been  seeking  about  my 
real  feehngs  toward  Ralph.  I  am  sure  that  my  feelings  about 
the  flowers  that  he  had  sent  me  must  contain  my  true  feehngs 
about  him.  Once  he  gave  me  flowers  that  were  very  much  hke 
the  ones  that  he  sent  me  while  I  was  in  the  infirmary.  The 
flower  that  he  gave  me  was  a  single  huge  white  chrysanthe- 
mum. It  was  a  magnificent  flower,  and  I  loved  it.  When  I  told 
him  so,  he  was  very  pleased,  and  told  me  that  he  could  not  de- 
cide whether  to  get  me  orchids  or  the  chrysanthemum,  but 
then  he  said  something  very  lovely  that  I  refuse  to  put  down 
into  print  as  I  feel  it  would  spoil  the  beauty  of  what  he  had 
said.  But  I  know  that  I  shall  never  forget  it,  and  chrysanthe- 
mums of  that  type  will  always  be  a  very  beautiful  reminder  of 
Ralph's  feehng  for  me.  Therefore  the  flowers  were  a  symbol 
of  him  and  of  his  feehng  for  me.  Yet  knowing  this,  I  cannot 
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get  any  further.  Simultaneously  three  possibilities  crowd  them- 
selves into  my  mind:  the  first  is  that  possibly  I  cannot  let  go 
of  the  image  of  myself  that  is  reflected  in  Ralph's  feeling  for 
me,  a  completely  narcissistic  thing;  the  second  that  it  was 
only  when  I  could  no  longer  see  that  I  felt  that  Ralph  was 
the  only  thing  that  was  left  to  me;  and  the  last  that  in  time  of 
trouble  it  was  really  he  whom  I  would  turn  to  as  someone 
who  would  never  hurt  me  and  never  disappoint  me.  I  can 
make  no  judgment  among  these  three  choices,  and  in  general, 
I  feel  that  I  am  too  close  to  the  situation  at  present  to  be  able 
to  go  on  calmly  associating  many  many  details  that  are  only 
confusing  me  more.  .  .  . 

EPIGENETIC  ANALYSIS 

The  dream  begins  on  a  note  of  basic  trust  (no  one  including 
myself  was  worried)  in  spite  of  sensory  impairment  (sick  eyes). 
The  syntonic  trust  ratio  wanes  into  ambivalence  (grew  alarmed) 
as  the  modality  of  "getting"  (turn  to  someone)  is  activated  in 
relation  to  a  heterosexual  peer  (Ralph)  as  expUcitly  differ- 
entiated from  parents  (strangely  enough  instead  of  telling  my 
parents  I  told  Ralph)  .^  [See  Appendix,  6.] 

We  hypothesize  that  in  this  segment  the  synthesis  ego  explores 
masculinity  with  respect  to  its  capacity  to  function  in  a  relatively 
parental  mode,  as  Dream  No.  4  explored  the  capacity  of  peer 
masculinity  to  function  in  a  relatively  feminine  mode. 

In  the  next  segment  the  references  to  "my  eyes  getting  worse 
and  worse,"  and  to  covering  the  eyes,  are  interpreted  as  sym- 
bolizing control  of  the  sensory  zone  (control  rather  than  repres- 
sion inferred  from  the  reference  to  covering  the  eyes  for  a 
"rest")  in  response  to  the  generative  modahty  (doctor's  orders) 
—  an  arrangement  that  re-establishes  a  syntonic  trust  ratio. 
However,  just  as  trust  waned  into  ambivalence  in  the  previous 
segment,  when  a  phase  specific  partner  was  substituted  for  the 
parents  as  a  source  of  comfort,  so  again  ambivalence  emerges 
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(felt  terribly  alone  and  deserted)  as  the  modality  of  "holding 
on"  takes  the  place  of  the  modahty  of  "getting,"  in  relation  to 
the  parents  (even  at  this  time  I  still  did  not  want  to  tell  my 
parents).  In  process  what  began  as  control  over  the  sensory 
zone  now  threatens  to  become  repression  (possibility  that  I 
might  never  see  again).   [See  Appendix,  7.] 

The  feeUngs  from  which  we  have  inferred  ambivalence  (alone 
and  deserted)  are  precisely  those  we  may  assume  the  dreamer  to 
have  experienced  in  early  years  when  engaged  in  the  inevitable 
struggle  of  molding  a  sense  of  independent  autonomy  out  of  a 
previously  established  matrix  of  dependent  trust.  We  hypothe- 
size that  such  precedent  adaptations  are  now  being  reviewed 
preparatory  to  developing  the  new  sense  of  dependence  of  which 
we  catch  a  ghmpse  in  the  first  segment,  namely,  turning  for 
parental  comfort  to  a  potential  sex  partner.  In  this  connection 
we  may  view  the  doctor  as  a  compromise  figure  by  whose  agency 
the  support  of  the  parental  modality  is  assured,  while  leaving  the 
dream  free  to  continue  rejecting  the  parents  and  to  continue 
testing  the  peer. 

As  regards  the  modal  aspects  of  the  control  of  the  sensory 
zone  we  hypothesize,  as  in  Dreams  No.  1  and  No.  2,  that  an 
integrated  subordination  of  the  intrusive  to  the  inclusive  mode 
is  the  "intent"  of  the  synthesis  dream  work.  It  is  the  intrusive 
use  of  the  eyes  that  is  specifically  inhibited  in  the  dream's  refer- 
ence to  covering  them.  The  act  of  covering  itself  carries  in- 
clusive connotations. 

In  the  next  dream  segment  a  distinctly  progressed  element 
appears  in  the  form  of  the  initiation  by  a  heterosexual  peer  of 
the  introductive  mode  (Ralph  sent  me  a  box  of  long-stemmed 
huge  blue  chrysanthemums).  The  dreamer  responds  in  the  in- 
clusive-incorporative  mode  (when  they  arrived  I  held  on  to 
them  as  if  they  were  life  itself) .  Overtones  of  trust  and  auton- 
omy prevail  in  this  segment  via  the  integrative  influence  of  the 
trans-conceptual  mode  (and  although  I  was  conscious  of  the 
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fact  that  even  in  the  dream  I  could  not  see  them,  in  my  mind's 
eye  I  could  tell  just  what  they  would  look  like) .   [See  Appendix, 

8.] 

We  have  not  found  any  theoretical  obstacles  to  interpreting 
the  symbolism  of  the  covering  of  the  eyes  from  both  ego  and 
superego  vantage  points,  i.e.,  as  inhibited  intrusiveness  and  as 
superego  punishment.  Likewise  we  encounter  no  systematic 
difficulties  in  ascribing  to  the  symbolic  construction  of  the  gift 
of  the  long-stemmed  chrysanthemums  the  combined  influences 
of  ego  and  id.  The  flowers  are  long-stemmed,  they  are  huge,  and 
chrysanthemum  is  a  long  word;  our  wishfulfillment  analysis  is 
based  on  these  properties.  They  are  flowers,  nonetheless,  and 
furthermore  they  are  contained  in  a  box;  even  if  the  evidence  of 
the  integration  of  intrusiveness  with  inclusiveness,  which  we 
have  found  throughout  the  dream  series,  were  not  as  pronounced 
in  our  structural  analyses  as  it  is,  we  could  infer  as  much  from 
content  of  this  nature.^" 

The  absence  in  the  flesh,  in  this  segment,  of  the  heterosexual 
peer  recalls  the  unconscious  strategy  of  the  young  adolescent 
who  often  finds  it  convenient  to  fall  in  love  at  first  with  someone 
who  happens  most  of  the  time  to  be  geographically  distant.  In 
this  segment  the  dreamer  similarly  explores  the  experience  of 
responding  to  a  mature  mascuhne  mode  without  having  to  cope 
with  its  agent,  a  contingency  that  avoids  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  hostile  ramifications  inherent  in  the  responding  in- 
clusive-incorporative  mode. 

Seeing  with  the  "mind's  eyes"  what  —  as  the  dream  work 
arranges  it  —  cannot  be  seen  with  the  sensory  eye  we  shall  put 
down  as  the  synthesis  ego's  progressive  alternative  to  the  re- 
pression of  the  intrusive  mode,  which  was  unminent  in  the 
preceding  dream  segment. 

In  the  almost  syncopated  rhythm  that  characterizes  the  struc- 
ture of  this  dream  we  find  the  next  segment  repeating  in  another 
psychosocial  zone  the  same  psychosexual  synthesis  that  had 
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been  attempted  in  the  immediately  preceding  segment.  Whereas 
a  heterosexual  peer  had  previously  been  the  agent  first  of  the 
generative  modality  and  then  of  the  introductive  mode,  now  a 
homosexual  peer  is  sequentially  cast  in  similar  respective  roles: 
Pearl  (a  female  peer,  as  identified  in  the  dream  associations) 
appears  as  agent  of  the  "taking  care  of"  modality  (came  in  with 
a  meal;  said  the  flowers  were  beautiful) .  The  dreamer  reafl&rms 
the  previous  synthesis  (I  knew  they  were  beautiful  even  if  I 
could  not  see  them)  and  then  expresses  the  modality  of  "having 
and  yielding"  (if  she  thought  they  would  look  well  somewhere 
why  didn't  she  put  them  where  they  would  be  appreciated) 
while  the  syntonic  overtones  of  trust  and  autonomy  are  main- 
tained.  [See  Appendix,  9.] 

This  progressed  modality  is  given  short  shrift  when  the  homo- 
sexual peer  becomes  an  agent  of  the  intrusive  mode  (she  started 
to  put  them  in  a  vase).  Instead  of  devolving  into  the  ambi- 
valence which  has  so  far  been  typical  of  the  dream's  organization 
at  each  new  turn,  however,  a  burst  of  synthesis  activity  follows, 
which  unites  in  one  dream  act:  the  trans-conceptual  mode  (I 
realized  that  .  .  .),  the  retentive  mode  (.  .  .  I  could  not  bear  to 
do  without  them  .  .  .),  the  autonomy-centric  zone  (.  .  .  that 
they  were  what  I  was  living  for  .  .  .),  the  coordinated  sensory 
and  muscular  zones  (.  .  .  and  I  pressed  the  flowers  to  my  face 
.  .  .),  and  the  modality  of  "letting  go"  (.  .  .  and  I  began  to  cry) 
—  all  of  which  anticipates  the  sensitive  intricacies  of  the  re- 
ceptive mode.  Throughout  this  final  segment  there  prevails  an 
active  sense  of  ego  identity.   [See  Appendix,  10.] 

Note  that  in  the  final  segments  of  the  dream  both  the  hetero- 
sexual and  homosexual  peer  figures  are  accepted  without  differ- 
entiation as  potential  agents  of  the  parental  or  generative  modal- 
ities; a  sharp  distinction  is  made,  however,  as  regards  their 
respective  acceptability  as  agents  of  masculine  modes.  The 
heterosexual  peer  is  accepted  in  this  role,  as  manifested  by  the 
dreamer's  response  in  the  inclusive-incorporative  mode;  the 
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homosexual  peer  is  rejected  in  this  role,  as  manifested  by  the 
dreamer's  response  in  the  retentive  mode. 

It  is  especially  worth  noting  that  in  each  of  these  sequences 
integrative  activity  follows  the  introduction  by  the  dream  work 
of  a  progressed  mode  or  modality.  We  might  speculate  here  on 
the  so-called  "signal  function"  of  anxiety."  I  propose  instead 
to  suggest  a  concept  which  I  believe  psychoanalytic  ego  psy- 
chology has  long  needed,  namely,  progre^^/'on-in-the-service-of- 
the-ego. 

SUMMARY 

The  four  epigenetic  dream  analyses  with  which  we  began 
seemed  occupied  with  some  particular  component  of  feminine 
identity-formation:  the  integrative  subordination  of  the  intrusive 
to  the  inclusive  mode,  as  in  Dreams  No.  1  and  No.  2;  the 
repudiation  of  identity-aUen  components,  as  in  Dream  No.  2; 
the  differentiation  between  phase-precedent  and  phase  specific 
authority,  as  in  Dream  No.  3 ;  the  search  for  potential  mutuaUty 
in  phase  specific  masculinity,  as  in  Dream  No.  4.  In  Dream  No. 
5  we  find  all  of  these  part-syntheses,  and  more,  re-worked  into  a 
unique  coordinated  structure,  which  whUe  it  can  be  brought  to 
submit  to  notation,  nevertheless,  in  its  over-all  impact,  supports 
the  view  of  the  existentiaUst  Medard  Boss^^  that  an  ultimate 
reckoning  with  a  dream  lies  not  in  its  analysis,  whether  causal, 
teleological,  or  instrumental,  but  rather  in  the  profound  fact  of 
its  having  simply  occurred.  Artistic  appreciation  notwithstand- 
ing, however,  in  no  instance  have  we  had  difficulty  in  satisfying 
the  systematic  requirement  of  psychoanalytic  theory  that  the 
motivation  of  dream  formation  is  in  all  instances  to  be  found  in 
infantile  wishes,  which  the  psychological  conditions  of  sleep 
render  relatively  less  repressed,  and  that  the  shaping  of  the 
wishfulfillment  is  worked  by  synthesis  as  well  as  defense  ego 
functions.^^ 


Chapter    Seven 


A  Comparative  Study  off 

Dream  Analysis  from  tiie 

Adaptive  Point  of  View 


We  began  by  agreeing  with  Jung,  Silberer,  French,  and  Hall 
that  the  psychological  function  of  dreaming  is  the  solving  of 
problems  best  solved  by  primary  process  cognition.  We  then 
set  as  our  objective  the  specification  of  how  the  dream  performs 
this  function.  We  proposed  as  an  exploratory  hypothesis  that  it 
does  it  by  a  process  of  epigenetic  reconstruction,  preconsciously 
re-differentiating  and  re-integrating  pre-adaptive  epigenetic  suc- 
cesses and  failures  in  the  context  and  under  the  problematic 
pressure  of  phase  specific  re-adaptive  crises.  We  sought  evi- 
dence of  such  a  reconstructive  process  in  the  formal  aspects  of 
manifest  dreams  as  seen  through  an  extended  version  of  Erik- 
son's  epigenetic  spectrum,  the  psychosexual  zones  and  modes, 
the  psychosocial  zones  and  modalities,  and  the  normal  growth 
crises.  We  tried  to  show  that  such  a  reconstructive  process  can 
be  traced  in  manifest  dreams  in  a  way  that  does  not  exclude 
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the  simultaneous  tracing  of  the  dream's  biological  function,  the 
wishfulfillment  dynamic.  We  have  not  proven  the  hypothesis. 
Neither  have  we  presented  a  polished  and  foolproof  method, 
complete  with  interpretive  manual,  for  which  a  rehabihty  co- 
efficient could  be  computed  by  any  two  experienced  psycholo- 
gists. We  have  demonstrated  only  that  an  epigenetic  method 
of  dream  analysis  is  feasible.  It  shows  promise.  Dreams  do 
respond  to  the  epigenetic  approach.  They  do  seem  enriched 
by  it  as  research  material.  Further  exploration  and  refinement 
seem  warranted. 

From  time  to  time  we  noted  observations  revealed  by  epi- 
genetic analysis,  which  suggested  the  process  concepts  of  Jung, 
Silberer,  and  French.  Now,  in  order  to  strengthen  our  feeling 
for  the  method,  let  us  reconsider  the  study  reported  by  Hall^ 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  how  a  diagnostic  approach 
can  be  supplemented  by  a  research  approach  in  dream  psy- 
chology: 

Hall  introduces  our  subject  as  follows:  Case  A  —  Subject: 
Female,  20  years,  college  junior.  Basic  conflict:  Desire  to 
estabUsh  an  autonomous  and  independent  life  either  through 
a  career  or  marriage,  preferably  the  latter,  versus  fear  of  leav- 
ing the  security  provided  by  the  family. 

SPOTLIGHT  DREAM2  Al 

I  dreamed  that  I  volunteered  to  go  overseas  as  a  teacher.  I 
went  to  Italy  to  teach  the  children  there.  My  dream  consisted 
of  leaving  my  family  and  being  very  graciously  welcomed  in 
Italy  by  an  Army  ojQQcer  and  his  wife.  I  was  married  shortly 
after  my  arrival  there.  Most  of  my  dream  was  the  difficulty 
I  had  leaving  home. 

HALL'S  DIAGNOSTIC  ANALYSIS  OF  Al 

"The  basic  conffict  is  clearly  projected  into  this  dream.   She 
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does  leave  home,  even  the  country,  yet  despite  the  presence  of 
parental  substitutes  in  Italy  and  a  speedy  marriage,  much  of 
the  dream  is  concerned  with  the  diflSculty  she  has  in  leaving  her 
home." 

EPIGENETIC  ANALYSIS  OF  AP 

The  modality  of  letting  go  (volunteered  to  go  overseas)  is 
coordinated  with  the  preceptive  mode  (as  a  teacher).  Over- 
tones of  syntonic  initiative  prevail  (volunteered).  Next,  as  if  to 
reassure  herself  of  the  plausibilty  of  this  progressed  coordination 
she  repeats  the  progressed  element  (to  teach  the  children  there). 
Next,  the  modality  of  letting  go  in  the  parental  zone  (leaving 
my  family)  is  juxtaposed  with  the  image  of  phase  specific 
identity  figures  (Army  oflQcer  and  wife)  as  agents  of  the  re- 
ceptive mode  (welcoming).  An  overtone  of  trust  accompanies 
this  construction  (graciously).  There  follows  a  conspicuously 
nondescript  reference  to  the  homonymy-centric  zone  (I  was 
married  shortly  after  my  arrival) .  The  dream  report  ends  on  a 
note  of  regression  to  the  conflict  between  holding  on  and  letting 
go  in  the  parental  zone  (difficulty  leaving  home).  We  infer  an 
overtone  of  doubt.   [See  Appendix,  11.] 

In  this  dream,  perhaps  as  another  example  of  progression 
in  the  service  of  the  synthesis  ego,  a  progressed  coordination 
activates  the  synthesis  activity  of  juxtaposing  the  conffict  to 
which  Hall  refers  with  a  conflict-free  transformation  of  it  in  the 
image  of  the  phase-specific  identity  figures:  She  has  difficulty 
leaving;  they  have  no  difficulty  receiving.  We  are  reminded  by 
this  artful  twist  in  the  dream  that  the  integrated  act  of  letting 
go,  receptively,  is  no  trifling  accomplishment  in  the  life  of  a 
woman  —  a  reflection  that  serves  to  discourage  underestimation 
of  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  these  two  elements  in  the  dream  of 
a  twenty-year-old.  We  see  no  reason  for  questioning  HaU's 
diagnosis  that  leaving  home  is  conffictful  for  this  girl.   But  we 
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want  to  know  why  it  is  so,  and  if  possible  we  want  to  know  what 
her  dream  is  doing  about  it,  not  only  defensively  but  adaptively. 
From  the  above  analysis  we  propose  that  leaving  home  is  con- 
flictful  for  this  girl  because  it  faces  her  with  the  epigenetic  task 
of  readapting  phase-precedent  skUls  of  holding  on  and  letting  go 
to  phase  specific  activities  of  initiative  in  relation  to  receptive 
peers;  and  that  in  spite  of,  or  because  of,  the  dream's  successful 
evasiveness  it  has  managed  the  adaptive  achievement  of  juxta- 
posing the  two  modalities  in  a  phase-precedent  and  a  phase 
specific  zone. 

DREAM  A2 

I  dreamed  last  night  I  was  in  a  train  station  with  my  sister. 
We  were  supposed  to  make  a  certain  train,  but  for  some 
reason  neither  of  us  could  find  the  right  track.  It  was  most 
confusing  and  all  I  can  remember  is  the  two  of  us  racing 
about  trying  to  find  that  train  in  a  large  depot  that  had  many 
tracks  and  entrances. 

HALL'S  DIAGNOSTIC  ANALYSIS  OF  A2 

"She  wants  to  get  away  from  home  but  the  threat  of  insecurity 
prevents  her  from  finding  the  proper  train,  even  though  she  has 
the  companionship  and  support  of  her  sister." 

EPIGENETIC  ANALYSIS  OF  A2 

The  locomoter  zone  (train  station)  is  associated  with  the 
basic  family  zone  (with  my  sister).  Next,  a  reference  to  the 
modality  of  knowing  how  (supposed  to  make  a  certain  train)  in 
association  with  the  sister.  Overtones  of  doubt  and  inferiority 
prevail  (neither  of  us  could  find  the  right  track;  most  confusing). 
Finally,  there  is  an  attempted  coordination  of  the  intrusive  mode 
(racing  about),  the  modality  of  knowing  how  (trying  to  find), 
and  the  differentiated  genital-locomotor  zones  (tracks  and  en- 
trances), still  in  relation  to  the  sister.   Overtones  of  doubt  and 
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inferiority  persist  (all  I  can  remember).  [See  Appendix,  12.] 
From  Dream  Al  we  concluded  that  leaving  home  is  conflict- 
ful  because  it  faces  the  dreamer  with  the  epigenetic  task  of 
readapting  phase-precedent  skills  of  holding  on  and  letting  go 
to  phase  specific  activities  of  initiative  in  relation  to  receptive 
peers.  The  adaptive  dream  work  of  Dream  A2  is  centered  on 
epigenetic  references  which  are  phase  specific  to  feelings  of 
initiative  (locomotor  zone,  basic  family  zone,  intrusive  mode). 
A  new  dimension  of  the  adaptive  problem  comes  to  light:  the 
genital-locomotor  zones  seem  adequately  differentiated,  but  the 
attempt  to  coordinate  the  modality  of  knowing  how  with  this 
differentiation  is  exclusively  by  way  of  the  identity-dystonic 
intrusive  mode.  Our  theory  tells  us  not  to  expect  receptive 
letting  go  to  emerge  in  feminine  maturity  out  of  an  epigenetic 
matrix  that  has  not  coordinated  feelings  of  initiative  in  the  gen- 
ital-locomotor zone  by  way  of  the  inclusive  mode.  CUnical 
experience  tells  us  that  differentiation  of  the  intrusive  and  in- 
clusive modes,  and  their  identity-syntonic  integration  (i.e.,  the 
subordination  of  inclusiveness  to  intrusiveness  in  males  and  of 
iatrusiveness  to  inclusiveness  in  females),  is  universally  critical 
and  difficult,  being  the  adaptive  achievement  of  the  oedipal 
resolution.  We  conclude  that  it  is  this  integrative  task  on  which 
Dream  A2  is  working,  under  the  problematic  pressure  of  —  but 
notably  not  in  the  context  of  —  the  phase  specific  re-adaptive 
crisis  seen  in  Dream  Al. 

We  can  only  speculate  what  the  adaptive  strategy  of  including 
the  sister  might  have  been.  Perhaps  a  pre-adaptive  form  of 
differentiation  between  the  inclusive  and  intrusive  modes  was 
effected  in  early  relations  with  the  sister,  which  is  now  being 
reviewed,  as  it  were,  to  see  if  it  will  fit  a  later  context.  If  so, 
it  appears  not  to.  In  other  words,  while  the  "companionship" 
of  the  sister  in  this  dream  may  have  been  a  "support"  from  the 
defensive  point  of  view,  we  are  brought  to  wonder  if  it  was  not 
the  cause  of  failure  from  the  adaptive  point  of  view. 
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DREAM  A3 

I  dreamed  I  was  back  in  high  school  again. 

DREAM  A4 

My  dream  last  night  was  quite  confusing.  I  was  attending 
college  classes  but  was  in  high  school.  I  was  in  the  high 
school  building  attending  classes  with  my  high  school  friends, 
but  the  classes  themselves  were  those  I  now  attend.  It  was 
rather  a  review  of  a  typical  day  as  I  used  to  have  them  in 
high  school.  We  were  planning  to  attend  a  football  game 
after  school  and  things  were  quite  exciting. 

HALL'S  DIAGNOSTIC  ANALYSIS  OF  A3  AND  A4 

"These  are  regressive  dreams.  If  she  were  back  in  high 
school  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  her  to  make  the  choice 
between  family  security  and  individual  freedom.  A4  shows  that 
intellectually  she  prefers  college  to  high  school  but  it  would  be 
less  threatening  to  her  if  the  classes  were  held  in  the  high  school 
buUding.  Regression  ojffers  a  neat  solution  to  her  problem." 

EPIGENETIC  ANALYSIS  OF  A3  AND  A4 

Assuming  normal  development,  A3  constitutes  a  reference  to 
psychosocial  zones  4  and  5.  We  infef  overtones  of  the  industry 
and  identity  crises.   [See  Appendix,  13.] 

A4  begins  with  undifferentiated  references  to  a  phase-prece- 
dent psychosocial  zone  and  a  phase  specific  psychosocial  zone 
(attending  college,  but  was  in  high  school;  with  high  school 
friends  but  classes  those  I  now  attend).  There  are  overtones  of 
identity  diffusion.  Next,  a  regressive  attempt  at  differentiation 
(a  review  of  a  typical  day  as  I  used  to  have  them  in  high  school).  I 
We  infer  overtones  of  an  industry/inferiority  ratio.  Finally,  ' 
coordination  of  the  active  incorporative  mode  (attending,  i.e., 
watching)  with  the  locomotor  zone  (football  game),  is  accom- 
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panied  by  overtones  of  syntonic  initiative  (planning,  exciting). 
[See  Appendix,  14.] 

We  agree  with  Hall  that  these  are  "regressive  dreams"  and 
that  they  comprise  a  "neat  solution."  However,  from  the  adap- 
tive point  of  view  we  cannot  agree  that  it  was  regression,  per  se, 
that  led  to  the  solution.  Rather  we  are  impressed  by  two 
adaptive  achievements  engineered  by  the  regression;  the  first 
speculative,  the  second  crystal-clear:  (1)  An  industry/inferior- 
ity ratio,  notably  dystonic  in  A2,  is  reviewed  in  the  process  of 
attempting  its  differential  assessment  in  the  contexts  of  adoles- 
cence and  early  adulthood.  We  infer  reorganizing  activity  in- 
volving the  troublesome  know-how  modality.  (2)  An  integral 
step  is  taken  toward  an  identity  syntonic  coordination  of  the 
intrusive  and  inclusive  modes  in  the  genital-locomotor  zone, 
namely  the  feminine  synthesis  of  the  genital-locomotor  zone  and 
the  active-incorporative  mode. 

DREAM  A5 

I  dreamed  I  got  infantile  paralysis  and  found  I  would  have  a 
permanent  affliction.  I  had  to  quit  school  and  life  seemed 
pretty  miserable. 

DREAM  A6 

I  dreamed  I  had  an  accident  and  broke  my  leg.  The  rest  of 
the  dream  I  was  in  the  hospital  getting  just  loads  of  attention 
and  sympathy.  Friends  came  to  see  me  and  one  of  my  over- 
seas friends  was  even  given  a  furlough  to  come  home  for 
awhile.  The  pain  I  might  have  had  from  a  broken  leg  never 
entered  the  dream.  It  was  aU  very  pleasant  and  I  was  the 
center  of  attention. 

HALL'S  DIAGNOSTIC  ANALYSIS  OF  A5  AND  A6 

"The  solution  found  in  these  two  dreams  portrays  the  des- 
peration she  feels.   She  is  willing  to  endure  infantile  paralysis 
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in  order  to  resolve  the  conflict.  The  leg  fracture,  while  not  as 
serious,  is  equivalent  to  infantile  paralysis,  since  it  immobilizes 
her.  In  either  case,  she  cannot  leave  the  family.  Moreover  she 
becomes  the  recipient  of  attention  and  sympathy,  and  a  boy- 
friend is  even  given  a  furlough  to  visit  her.  But  these  gratifica- 
tions are  merely  the  by-products  of  the  primary  wishfulfillment 
to  remain  with  the  family." 

EPIGENETIC  ANALYSIS  OF  A5  AND  A6 

In  A5  the  locomotor  zone  is  repressed  (paralysis;  permanent 
affliction),  as  is  the  modality  of  knowing  how  (had  to  quit 
school).  We  might  leave  it  at  this.  However,  exercising  clini- 
cal hcense,  we  attribute  to  the  philosophical  "feel"  of  the  con- 
cluding reference  (and  life  seemed  pretty  miserable)  an 
anticipatory  coordination  of  the  letting  go  modality  in  the 
autonomy-centric  zone.    [See  Appendix,  15.] 

Inhibition  of  the  locomotor  zone  (broken  leg)  in  A6  activates 
coordination  of  the  modality  of  "getting"  (loads  of  attention 
and  sympathy)  with  the  receptive  mode  (receiving  visitors)  — 
this  in  response  to  peers  as  agents  of  the  introductive  mode 
(friends  came  to  see  me,  etc.).  There  are  overtones  of  trust 
(no  pain;  very  pleasant)  and  autonomy  (was  the  center  of 
attention).   [See  Appendix,  16.] 

It  is  in  the  analysis  of  such  dreams  as  these  that  exclusive 
attention  to  defensive  solutions,  as  nicely  exemplified  by  Hall's 
analysis,  border  on  misrepresentation.  There  are  still  psycho- 
analytic circles  in  which  both  of  these  dreams  would  be  chalked 
up  as  indications  of  the  dreamer's  castration  complex  (which  of 
course  they  are  —  at  least),  and  that  would  be  that.  And,  as 
compared  with  the  lazy  orthodoxy  of  the  latter  approach,  Hall's 
interpretation  marks  an  advance.  However,  to  designate  the 
intricate  fabric  of  the  dream  work  of  these  two  dreams  as 
merely  defensive  solutions  of  the  conflict  between  desires  for 
security  and  independence  is,  we  propose  to  show,  to  commit 
errors  of  omission  that  border  on  errors  of  commission. 
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Recall  that  we  have  so  far  been  led  to  conclude  the  co- 
ordination of  a  phase-precedent  letting  go  modaUty  with  fem- 
inine receptivity  to  be  a  critical  adaptive  problem  for  the 
dreamer.  Recall  also  that  we  have  noted  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  locomotor  inclusiveness  to  be  an  important  dimension 
of  this  problem.  In  A4  we  noted  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
locomotor  inclusiveness,  namely  the  coordination  of  locomotor 
and  incorporative  activity.  A  consistent  interpretation  of  A5, 
then,  is  that  the  repression  of  the  locomotor  zone  represents  an 
attempt  to  complete  the  integration  of  locomotor  inclusiveness 
by  way  of  subordinating  the  intrusive  mode  —  an  attempt 
which,  as  it  were,  overshoots  the  mark.  We  would  hesitate  to 
make  this  interpretation  —  inviting  as  we  do  the  criticism  that 
we  read  what  we  wish  into  the  material  —  were  it  not  for  the 
immediate  seeming  recalculation  of  the  range  represented  by 
the  substitution  in  A6  of  a  broken  leg  for  the  paralysis  of  A5, 
i.e.,  the  shift  from  repression  of  the  intrusive  mode  to  inhibition 
of  the  intrusive  mode.  We  are  reminded  here  of  the  chrysan- 
themum dream  of  our  first  subject,  which  toyed  with  the  notion 
of  being  blind  and  settled  for  covering  the  eyes  "for  a  rest."  In 
both  instances  the  symbolism  presents  a  picture  of  subordination 
of  intrusiveness  to  inclusiveness,  albeit  in  different  zonal  con- 
texts. 

Finally,  we  note  in  A6  what  would  seem  to  be  an  immediate 
referral  of  the  component  resolution  to  the  fully  proportioned 
epigenetic  problem,  with  relatively  favorable  results:  the  co- 
ordination of  "getting"  and  receptivity  in  response  to  the  in- 
troductive  mode  —  aU  in  phase  specific  context,  and  supported 
by  early  syntonic  growth  ratios. 

From  these  interpretations  we  are  able  to  specify  the  "des- 
peration" to  which  Hall  refers.  It  is  the  desperation  of  coping 
with  the  psychosexual  choice  introduced  into  epigenetic  devel- 
opment at  the  stage  of  genital-locomotor  maturation,  which  we 
assume  the  dreamer  to  be  facing  anew  in  the  midst  of  re- 
adapting  the  world  of  sister  to  the  world  of  overseas  boyfriends. 
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And  we  are  also  able  to  specify  why  "she  is  willing  to  endure" 
infantUe  paralysis  and  a  leg  fracture  in  her  dreams.  They  are 
not  only  ways,  as  Hall  notes,  of  defensively  solving  a  current 
conflict;  they  are  also  ways  of  creating  pictures  of  herself  as 
a  differentiated  female,  i.e.,  one  who  receives  what  is  introduced. 
We  hasten  to  agree  that  there  is  more  to  mature  women  than 
this.  But  there  cannot  be  less.  There  was  less  in  the  first  five 
dreams  of  this  series,  from  any  point  of  view.  In  Dream  A6 
there  is  less,  only  if  we  leave  out  the  adaptive  point  of  view. 

We  would  not  wish  our  subject's  enjoyment  of  receptive 
"letting  go"  to  be  long  contingent  on  the  perceived  difference 
between  infantile  paralysis  and  a  broken  leg.  Let  us  complete 
our  comparative  study,  then,  by  turning  to  a  later  dream  in  the 
series,  in  which  Hall  sees,  in  his  one  excursion  into  adaptational 
psychology,  a  "probably  . .  .  satisfactory  transition  to  maturity." 

DREAM  A12 

Last  night  I  dreamed  my  sister  and  I  were  in  a  play.  All  I 
had  to  do  was  sing  a  song,  but  they  didn't  give  it  to  me  until 
the  last  minute  and  I  couldn't  seem  to  learn  the  song.  My 
sister  had  the  lead  and  for  some  reason  I  was  always  appear- 
ing on  the  stage  when  I  wasn't  supposed  to.  I  did  sing  my 
song  finally  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  success,  much  to  my 
surprise. 

HALL'S  DL\GNOSTIC  ANALYSIS  OF  A12 

"This  is  a  fine  example  of  sibling  rivalry.  Her  sister  has  the 
'lead'  and  the  dreamer  intrudes  when  she  is  not  wanted.  The 
dreamer  feels  rejected  because  the  parents  prefer  the  sister. 
Therefore  the  construction  which  she  places  upon  their  insistence 
that  she  become  independent  is  that  they  want  to  get  rid  of  her 
in  favor  of  her  rival.  The  dream  ends  on  a  reassuring  note. 
She  does  sing  her  song  successfully.  The  singing  of  the  song 
probably  symbolizes  a  satisfactory  transition  to  maturity." 
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EPIGENETIC  ANALYSIS  OF  A12 

The  modality  of  "making  like"  (in  a  play)  in  relation  to  her 
sister  (my  sister  and  I)  activates  an  anticipation  of  inclusive- 
intrusive  coordination  in  the  oral-respiratory  zone  (All  I  had  to 
do  was  sing  a  song).  There  are  overtones  of  mistrust  (they 
didn't  give  it  to  me  until  the  last  minute)  and  inferiority  (I 
couldn't  seem  to  learn  the  song).  Next,  the  dream  differentiates 
the  dreamer  from  her  sister  (my  sister  had  the  lead),  followed 
by  an  ambivalently  autonomous  activation  of  the  intrusive  mode 
in  relation  to  the  sister  (I  was  always  appearing  on  the  stage; 
when  I  wasn't  supposed  to;  for  some  reason).  Finally  an 
inceptive  coordination  of  the  inclusive  and  intrusive  modes  is 
actualized  (I  did  sing  my  song)  with  overtones  of  trust  (it 
turned  out),  autonomy  and  initiative  (/  did  sing),  industry 
(success),  and  identity  (my  song)  —  all  of  a  mildly  ambivalent 
nature  (much  to  my  surprise).   [See  Appendix,  17.] 

The  task  of  adaptive  analysis  here  is  to  specify  how  "the 
singing  of  the  song  probably  symbolizes  a  satisfactory  transition 
to  maturity."  The  reader  is  invited  "to  turn  to." 

It  only  remains  to  caution  ourselves  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tions that  underlie  the  epigenetic  analyses  and  the  adaptive 
formulations  derived  therefrom.  Like  all  clinical  inferences  they 
are  only  as  valid  as  perfected  and  uninvented  validation  pro- 
cedures will  ultimately  make  them.  The  rehability  problem 
looms  the  largest.  As  is  apparent,  our  theory  determines  as 
many  of  our  interpretations  as  does  our  data.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  That  is  the  function  of  good  theory.  I  believe  Erikson's 
theory  is  a  good  theory.  It  is  not,  however,  an  easy  theory,  and, 
of  course,  it  is  far  from  perfect.  We  shall  have  to  refine  the 
theory  and  the  method  as  we  go  along;  leaving  the  reliability 
problem,  such  as  it  is,  to  those  psychologists  who  are  masters  of 
the  theory,  such  as  it  is. 


Chapter    Eight 


Indications  for  Future  Research 


In  a  recent  monograph,  The  Structure  of  Psychoanalytic 
Theory,  D.  Rapaport  provides  a  ground  plan  that  bids  to  orient 
the  future  of  general  psychoanalytic  research.^  In  this  mono- 
graph, having  noted  behavior  to  be  the  subject  matter  of  psycho- 
analysis (the  empirical  point  of  view),  and  issued  the  sys- 
tematizing injunction  that  aU  behavior  be  viewed  as  the  "in- 
tegrated and  indivisible  product  of  integrated  and  indivisible 
personahty"  (the  gestalt  and  organismic  points  of  view), 
Rapaport  proposes  a  series  of  axiomatic  perspectives  by  which 
the  various  branches  of  psychoanalytic  theory  and  research  can 
be  systematically  oriented.  These  are  stated  as  follows:  (1)  All 
behavior  is  part  of  a  genetic  series,  and  through  its  antecedents, 
part  of  the  temporal  sequences  which  brought  about  the  present 
form  of  the  personahty  (the  genetic  point  of  view);  (2)  The 
ultimate  determinants  of  all  behavior  are  the  drives  (the 
dynamic  point  of  view);  (3)  All  behavior  disposes  of  and  is 
regulated  by  psychological  energy  (the  economic  point  of  view) ; 
(4)  All  behavior  has  structural  determiners  (the  structural  point 
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of  view);  (5)  All  behavior  is  determined  by  reality  (the  adap- 
tive point  of  view)  .^ 

The  branch  of  psychoanalysis  we  have  been  concerned  with 
is  the  psychology  of  dreams.  We  noted  that  from  the  beginning 
in  psychoanalysis  dream  psychology  has  been  the  generative 
nucleus  of  general  theory-building.  Before  staking  out  the 
future  of  the  epigenetic  method  in  dream  psychology,  therefore, 
let  us  first  consider  through  Rapaport's  orientational  grid  where 
we  found  dream  psychology,  and  where  we  have  left  it. 

The  insight  that  facilitated  Freud's  initial  breakthrough  in 
dream  psychology  was  grounded  in  the  dynamic  point  of  view 
(wishfulfilhnent) .  Subsequently  Freud  systematized  this  insight 
by  way  of  (1)  the  genetic  point  of  view  (infantile  origins  of 
dream  motivation);  (2)  the  structural  point  of  view  (censor- 
ship); and  (3)  the  economic  point  of  view  (condensation,  dis- 
placement, etc.).  Notably  absent  in  Freud's  formulations  of 
dream  psychology  is  the  adaptive  point  of  view,  thus  limiting, 
from  the  organismic  point  of  view,  the  applicability  of  his 
genetic,  structural,  and  economic  concepts.  In  effect,  then,  when 
we  observed  the  common  conceptual  thread  running  through  the 
dream  psychologies  of  Jung,  SUberer,  French,  and  Hall,  we  were 
observing  a  common  response  to  the  theoretical  vacuum  created 
by  Freud's  inattention  to  the  adaptive  or  reality-oriented  deter- 
minants of  dream  behavior.  To  view  the  dream  as  problem- 
solving  behavior  is  to  assume  the  adaptive  point  of  view.  And 
when  we  observed  the  tendencies  of  French  and  Hall  to  confuse 
adaptive  considerations  of  dream  behavior  with  Freud's  limited 
(exclusively  defensive)  structural  formulations,  we  may  say  we 
were  observing  the  centrifugal  influence  of  this  vacuum  in  the 
presence  of  the  momentum  of  an  otherwise  attractive  set  of 
interpretive  forces.  This  is  where  we  found  dream  psychology. 

In  proposing  an  epigenetic  method  of  dream  analysis  we  hope 
to  have  furnished  a  tool  in  dream  psychology  that  will  serve 
eventually  to  occupy  the  vacuum.  In  illustrating  the  method 
we  have  tried  to  indicate  how  adaptive  principles  of  dream 
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formation  may  coexist  with  the  dynamic  principles  of  "wish- 
fulfiUment"  theory;  and  how  they  may  supplement  and  ramify 
the  genetic,  structural,  and  economic  principles  of  "dream 
work"  theory.  Specifically,  we  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
trace  something  in  dreams  that  suggests  the  reorganization,  as 
well  as  the  repetition,  of  genetic  sequences;  that  suggests  the 
influences  of  sjmthesis  and  reaUty-testing  ego  functions,  as  well 
as  those  of  defense  ego  functions;  and  that  suggests  a  partial 
grounding  of  primary-process  cognition  in  the  reality  principle, 
as  well  as  in  the  pleasure  principle.  This  is  where  we  have  left 
dream  psychology. 

Where  to  from  here?  There  will  be  those  who,  if  they  do  not 
dismiss  our  work  out  of  hand  as  too  dreamy  to  warrant  the 
serious  considerations  of  "scientists,"  will  rush  to  check  its 
validational  legitimacy,  or  to  attempt  to  provide  same.  While 
I  would  not  discourage  such  effort,  out  of  respect  for  the 
inviolateness  of  taste  in  scientific  endeavors,  I  predict  it  to  be 
discouraged  by  its  own  results.  If  not,  we  should  be  suspicious. 
Tight  methods  can  only  serve  tight  theories.  Ours  is  a  loose 
theory.  "Hardheads"  call  it  a  "soft"  theory.  If  it  wiU  redirect 
needs  to  tighten  the  method  prematurely,  we  agree.  One 
vaUdation  procedure  seems  plausible  in  the  near  future,  that  of 
predicting  the  epigenetic  structure  of  the  later  dreams  in  a 
series  from  the  epigenetic  analysis  of  the  earUer  dreams  in  the 
series.  But  even  this,  especially  in  view  of  the  mastery  of 
epigenetic  theory  required,  would  seem  most  economically  con- 
ducted in  conjunction  with  substantive  explorations  in  adapta- 
tion psychology  at  large. 

I  would  tentatively  map  the  area  of  substantive  research  that 
extends  from  our  preceding  explorations  as  follows:  We  speak 
often  in  psychoanalytic  ego  psychology  of  ego  synthesis  func- 
tions, knowing  when  we  do  so  that  if  asked  to  give  examples  or 
even  to  wax  more  articulate  on  the  subject  in  general,  we  soon 
resort  to  analogies  from  other  fields.  The  first  order  of  explora- 
tory research  in  which  the  epigenetic  analysis  of  dreams  might 
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be  enlisted,  then,  would  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  catalog  specific 
mechanisms  of  ego  synthesis.  This  will  surely  be  a  more  difiicult 
task  than  was  the  cataloging  of  defense  mechanisms.  The  latter 
may  be  observed  in  discrete  perceptual  and  memory  functions. 
Synthesis  mechanisms  wiU  consist  of  patterned  series  of  such 
events,  perhaps  involving  as  part-processes  strategic  deploy- 
ments of  the  defense  mechanisms  themselves.  We  observed  in 
the  first  illustrative  dream  series,  for  example,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  coordinative  epigenetic  aUgnments  regularly  followed  the 
provocation,  as  it  were,  of  dystonic  growth  ratios,  by  post- 
phase  specific  zone,  mode,  and  modality  progressions.  Con- 
sequently, and  somewhat  slavishly  to  be  sure,  we  spoke  of  the 
synthesis  mechanism  of  progression-in-the-service-of-the-ego. 
Further  exploration  in  this  direction  may  be  able  to  isolate  and 
codify  a  variety  of  regularly  appearing  progressive-regressive 
and  regressive-progressive  sequences,  which  correspond  to  what 
we  mean  in  theory  when  we  speak  of  ego  synthesis  functions. 

We  are,  at  present,  severely  limited  in  this  ambition  by  the 
primitivity  and  mathematical  naivete  of  our  notation  system. 
We  can  only  hope  that  a  clinically  sensitive  mathematical  models 
man  will  come  to  the  aid  of  the  cause  here.  A  good  codification 
system  would  probably  reveal  more  regularities  than  it  would 
record  in  this  kind  of  data. 

In  choosing  the  epigenetic  approach  to  dream  analysis  we 
have  overemphasized  adaptation  to  internal  realities,  i.e.,  those 
processes  within  the  executive  spheres  of  the  maturational  pace- 
setters of  development.  There  is  much  room  in  the  study  of 
dreams  for  approaches  other  than  the  epigenetic,  especially  those 
that  emphasize  adaptation  to  external  realities:  time,  space, 
physical  causality,  culture  patterns,  etc.  In  this  the  structure  of 
manifest  dreams  should  remain  the  research  material  of  choice. 
While  the  parameters  of  such  research  wiU  be  best  derived  from 
theories  other  than  psychoanalytic,  it  is  hoped  that  the  investi- 
gators involved  will  refer  their  findings  back  to  the  admittedly 
deficient  psychoanalytic  theory  of  learning.  The  nearest  we  have 
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come  to  considerations  of  this  order  appeared  in  Chapter  Six, 
footnote  13.^ 

Our  emphasis  on  adaptive  re-construction  may  have  obscured 
the  epigenetic  method's  potential  applicability  in  straight  genetic 
psychology.  Admittedly  we  can  never  separate  genesis  from 
epigenesis  in  nature.  We  could,  however,  by  simplifying  our 
analytic  procedures  and  applying  them  nomethetically,  probably 
observe  broad  sequences  of  the  differential  appearance  of  basic 
epigenetic  equations  over  the  course  of  development.  Surpris- 
ingly little  has  been  done  with  the  dreams  of  children  of  various 
ages,  as  compared,  for  example,  with  the  wealth  of  available 
genetic  data  involving  fantasies,  drawings,  Rorschach  produc- 
tions, etc.  There  are  few  kinds  of  research  materials  easier  to 
come  by  than  the  dreams  of  children.  And  as  soon  as  one  set 
his  sights  in  this  direction  he  would  no  longer  be  restricted  to 
Freud  and  Erikson  for  theoretical  leads,  but  could  also  draw 
from  Werner,  Piaget,  Spitz,  and  Biihler.'* 

The  study  of  adaptive  functions  operant  in  dreams  might  be 
compared  with  adaptive  functions  operant  in  waking  and  other 
nonwaking  states.  Klein's  work,  for  example,  on  the  regulative 
strategies  or  styles  operant  in  perceptual  and  memory  functions 
might  well  be  applied  to  the  study  of  dream  work  functions. 
Rhythmic  variables  would  seem  particularly  promisiag  in  a 
search  for  stylistic  components  in  dream  work.  Conversely  an 
epigenetic  approach  might  fruitfully  be  applied  to  the  analysis 
of,  say,  tachistoscopic  or  serial  reproduction  protocols.  And, 
as  regards  that  bustling  body  of  deprivation  techniques  (of 
sensory  stimulation,  of  spatial  orientation,  of  dreams,  of  sleep, 
of  will,  etc.),  it  remains  virgin  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
adaptive  principles  it  may  be  hiding  only  from  unseeing  meth- 
odologies. 

The  direct  application  of  the  method  to  problem  areas  in 
general  psychoanalytic  theory  will  often  not  be  possible  —  or 
will  not  seem  inviting.  Headway  can  then  be  made  indirectly 
through  more  immediately  interesting  problems  in  general  psy- 
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chology.  We  have  already  noted  the  possibilities  in  general 
developmental  psychology.  We  may  add  to  this  the  area  of 
ethno-psychology.  C.  Kluckhohn  and  Eggan^  have  done  some 
spadework  here,  but  again  the  emphasis,  when  it  was  not  on 
latent  content,  was  on  manifest  content.  To  my  knowledge  there 
are  no  cross-cultural  dream  studies  concentrated  on  the  structure 
of  manifest  dreams. 

Typological  psychology  offers  Umitless  opportunities.  Colby's 
study  of  the  psychological  differences  between  men  and  women 
as  reflected  in  their  dreams  is  one  that  the  writer  plans  soon  to 
repeat,  using  the  epigenetic  anal5ftic  method.  Similar  studies 
using  the  dreams  of  artists  and  scientists,  mesomorphs  and 
ectomorphs,  highs  and  lows  in  this  and  that,  etc.,  will  appeal 
to  various  tastes. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  the  breaking  of  the  log  jam  in 
dream  research,  which  was  the  professional  guilt  aroused  by  any 
departure  from  latent  content,  the  interested  investigator  may 
pretty  much  follow  his  interests  freely,  and  find  use  for  the 
epigenetic  method  we  have  proposed,  or  a  refinement  of  it.  It 
remains  only  to  repeat  that  while  we  thus  enjoy  ourselves  we  do 
well  to  check  back  occasionally  to  see  if  our  findings  or  meth- 
odological refinements  may  not  nourish  the  theory  conceived  in 
dream  research. 

One  final  point:  we  have  not  proposed  the  epigenetic  method 
of  dream  analysis  as  a  diagnostic  method,  and  we  hasten  to 
declare  assessment  psychology  as  one  area  that  had  best  be 
ruled  out  of  bounds  to  dream  research  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  may  all,  therefore,  feel  both  scientifically  chaste  and  pro- 
fessionally virtuous  if  we  insist  that  vahdation  research,  too,  can 
be  left  to  those  who  enjoy  it;  especially  if  it,  too,  is  then  asked 
to  contribute  theoretical  and  methodological  refinements,  and 
is  not  conducted  as  a  blind  (and  blinding)  exercise  of  duty. 
Dreams  are  exquisite  materials.  If,  in  our  methods  of  working 
them,  we  cannot  match  them,  we  need  not  make  a  project  of  it. 


Appendix' 


1 :  Notation  Key 

{   }  J  [  ]j  (  )  =  inclusive  of  integral  unit 
X  =  dystonic  X 
X  =  syntonic  X 
X  =  ambivalent  X 
X  —^  Y  =  Zas  agent  of  Y 
Z  <-°  Y  =  Xin  response  to  Y 
X  =  with  overtones  of  X 

-J-  =  control  or  inhibition  of  X 

—r-  =  renunciation  or  repression  of  X 

+  =  and 

,  =  in  association  with 

—  =  in  relation  to 

=  =  in  juxtaposition  with 


*  The  author  wishes  to  reemphasize  the  purely  suggestive  value  of  this 
notation  system  and  the  individual  dream  codifications  based  upon  it.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  notation  system  with  truly  mathematical  properties  will  soon 
displace  it. 
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-^  =  in  conflict  with 
— >  =  activation  of 
<^  =  undifferentiated  from 
X<^Y  =  Xm.  the  service  of  Y 
<=>  =  ia  coordination  with 
— »  =  anticipates 
^  —  break  in  continuity 
<-»  =  differentiated  from 


2: 


3: 


4: 


5: 


6: 


G5 


M3c? 


(Z3,  Mid)  -»  Gl  -»  Gl  /'  (^- ,  MIfl  j  — r 


(75 


(Zl  <J=  MSc?  <=^  M39)  ->  (A/4  <=»  M16)  -»  G2  +  Gl 


i22,^,G4,G5 


(73  —  PA)  -^  [(75  —  P5)  -^  (72  —  P2)]  ->  -~ 


G5 


[(P6a  — >  M3$)  <-»  (P6a  — >  MS^?)]  -^  M4 


Gl  Gl 

■=-->•=■->  [71o  —  iP6a  <-»  PI  +  P2)] 
Zl         Zl 
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7: 

Ql  m 

J-  ^o  Yl^  f -J-  <-o  Yl^\  -^{Y2a-P\+  P2)  -^  -J 


G\,G2 


[M59  <-°  (P6fl  -^  M6j.)],    [Zl  ^  M4  <^  Z5] 


Gl,G2 


[(Zl  ^  M4  <=>  Z5)  —  P6b]  -^  Y6^ 

10: 

[P66  — »  M6d^]  -^  [M4  <=>  M2a  ^  Z5  <^  (Zl  <i=»  Z2)  <^  Y2b]  -^  M69 

The  whole  dream  may  be  noted  as  follows: 
Gl  Gl 

•^-  ->  ^  ->  [ria  —  (P6a  <-*  PI   +  P2)]  -> 

Zl  Zl 

-> 


y  ^   77^        f  y  ^  77^  j  -»  (r2„  —  PI  +  P2)  -^  y 

G1,G2 


[M59  «-o  (P6a  -^  M6cf)]       ,       [Zl  <=^  M4  <^  Z5] 

G1,G2 
[(Zl  <i=^  M4  <=>  Z5)  —  P6b  ->  76?  ~* 

G5 
[P6b  — *  M6c^]  -»  [M4  <^  M2a  <^  Z5  <=^  (Zl  <=>  Z2)  <^  Y2b  -^  M69 
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11: 

(726  ^  MTc?)  "*  ^^^"^^  ~*  (F26  —  P2)  =  (P5  -*  J\/59) 

G2 
-»(Z6) 


(Yla-^  Y2b)—P2 
12:  


74,  P3       IM3c?  <=»  74  «^  (Z3d'  <^  Z3  ?)]  —  P3 


13: 


14: 


15: 


16: 


C74+  G5 
P4  +  P5 


G5  G4  ^ 


P4  <^  P5       [P4  ->  (P4  <-*  P5)]       M16  O  Z3 


/Z3       74\ 


-»  726  ^  Z5 


Z3  ^  +  ^ 


4,         (71a  4=»  M69)  <-o  (P5  — >  M6cf) 


17:  

G2  1I,G2,G3,^,G5 


M3cf  —  P5       (M3d.  4=>  M39)  ->.M79 
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Chapter  One 

1.  Fleiss,  The  Revival  of  Interest  in  the  Dream;  Frosch,  "Dream 
Studies"  (1951),  pp.  232-261;  HaU,  "Current  Trends  in  Research 
on  Dreams,"  pp.  239-257;  Ramsay,  "Studies  of  Dreaming,"  pp. 
432-455. 

2.  Erikson,  "The  Dream  Specimen  of  Psychoanalysis,"  p.  140. 

3.  Hall,  "Diagnosing  Personality  by  the  Analysis  of  Dreams," 
p.  68. 

4.  Freud,  The  Interpretation  of  Dreamsi 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  506.  [Italics  mine.] 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  510.  [Italics  mine.] 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  553. 

Chapter  Two 

1.  Colby,  The  Skeptical  Psychoanalyst,  p.  128. 

2.  See  Rapaport  ("The  Structure  of  Psychoanalytic  Theory," 
pp.  52-57)  for  a  detailed  summary  of  the  place  in  systematic 
theory  of  the  structural  point  of  view. 

3.  Sheldon  and  Stevens,  The  Varieties  of  Temperament;  Werner, 
Comparative  Psychology  of  Mental  Development;  Piaget,  Play, 
Dreams,  and  Imitation  in  Childhood,  and  ibid.,  The  Psychology  of 
Intelligence;  Hartmann,  "Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Sublimation,"  and 
ibid..  Ego  Psychology  and  the  Problem  of  Adaptation;  Rapaport, 
Organization  and  Pathology  of  Thought;  Heider,  The  Psychology 
of  Interpersonal  Relations,  and  ibid.,  "On  Perception  and  Event 
Structure";  Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society,  and  ibid.,  "The  Dream 
Specimen  of  Psychoanalysis";  Hebb,  The  Organization  of  Behavior; 
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Spitz,  A  Genetic  Field  Theory  of  Ego  Formation;  Klein,  "Need  and 
Regulation";  "Perception,  Motives  and  Personality";  and  "Con- 
sciousness in  Psychoanalytic  Theory." 

4.  French,  The  Integration  of  Behavior,  vol.  2. 

5.  At  this  writing  only  the  first  three  of  the  projected  five 
volumes  are  available. 

6.  French,  The  Integration  of  Behavior,  vol.  2,  p.  32. 

7.  Ibid.,  vol.  2,  pp.  261,  264.  [Italics  mine.] 

8.  Blitzen,  Eissler,  and  Eissler,  "Emergence  of  Hidden  Ego 
Tendencies";  Miller,  "Ego  Functioning  in  Two  Types  of  Dreams"; 
Mittelmann,  "Ego  Functions  and  Dreams";  Saul,  "The  Ego  in  a 
Dream." 

9.  Gross,  "Sense  of  Time  in  Dreams." 

10.  Knapp,  "Sensory  Impressions  in  Dreams." 

11.  Galdston,  "Dream  Morphology." 

12.  A.  Freud,  Ego  and  Mechanisms  of  Defense. 

Chapter  Three 

1.  Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society;  Spitz,  A  Genetic  Field  Theory 
of  Ego  Formation. 

2.  Spitz,  A  Genetic  Field  Theory  of  Ego  Formation,  p.  31. 

3.  Piaget's  genetic  formulations  are  clearly  epigenetic  in  char- 
acter, and  could  be  included  here. 

4.  Hartmann,  Ego  Psychology  and  the  Problem  of  Adaptation. 

Chapter  Four 

1.  Spitz  has  so  far  confined  his  formulations  to  the  first  two  years 
of  life. 

2.  Jung,  Modern  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul,  pp.  19-20. 

3.  Silberer,  "On  Symbol  Formation,"  p.  233.  [Italics  mine.] 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  228.  [Italics  mine.] 

5.  Silberer,  "Report  on  a  Method  of  Eliciting  and  Observing 
Certain  Symbolic  Hallucination-phenomena,"  p.  195. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  198. 

7.  It  is  here  that  French  comes  closest  to  adopting  the  adaptive 
point  of  view.  However,  it  is  here  that  he  compounds  our  confusion 
with  a  footnote  in  which  he  disclaims  for  his  concept  of  drive- 
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regulative  mechanisms  the  vectoral  comiotations  of  Alexander,  and 
therefore  by  implication  of  Erikson  (French,  The  Integration  of 
Behavior,  vol.  2,  p.  320). 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  336. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

10.  Ibid.,  pp.  150-153. 

11.  Parenthesis  mine. 

12.  French,  The  Integration  of  Behavior,  vol.  2,  pp.  323-326. 

13.  Hall,  "Diagnosing  Personality  by  the  Analysis  of  Dreams." 

14.  Italics  mine. 

15.  Recent  experimental  findings  of  Kleitman  and  Dement,  drawn 
from  their  dream-deprivation  studies,  suggest  in  congruence  with 
this  summary  view  that  we  not  only  dream  in  order  to  sleep,  but  also 
sleep  in  order  to  dream.  (Dement,  "Dream  Recall  and  Eye  Move- 
ments during  Sleep  in  Schizophrenics  and  Normals,"  and  ibid.,  "The 
Relation  of  Eye  Movements  during  Sleep  to  Dream  Activity.  .  .  ." 

Chapter  Five 

1.  This  appeared  in  Psychoanalytic  Psychiatry  and  Psychology, 
edited  by  Knight  and  Friedman  (1954). 

2.  Italics  mine. 

3.  Schafer,  "Psychological  Tests  in  Clinical  Research,"  p.  331. 

4.  Following  the  distinctions  made  by  Spitz  between  "maturation" 
and  "development."  Spitz,  A  Genetic  Field  Theory  of  Ego  Forma- 
tion, p.  12. 

5.  Erikson,  "Identity  and  the  Life  Cycle,"  p.  166. 

6.  Angyal,  Foundations  For  a  Science  of  Personality;  Goldstein, 
The  Organism;  and  Maslow,  Motivation  and  Personality. 

7.  For  example:  "And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife;  and  she  con- 
ceived, and  bare  Cain.  .  .  .  And  Cain  knew  his  wife;  and  she  con- 
ceived, and  bare  Enoch.  .  .  ."  (Genesis  4:1;  4:17.)  [Italics  mine.] 

8.  Bornstein,  "On  Latency";  Josselyn,  The  Happy  Child. 

9.  Biihler,  "Maturation  and  Motivation";  Hartmann,  "Notes  on 
the  Theory  of  Sublimation";  and  Kris,  "On  Preconscious  Mental 
Processes." 

10.  Cobb,  "The  Ecology  of  Imagination  in  Childhood." 

11.  This  view  is  consonant  with  those  advanced  by  Robert  White 
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in  his  recent  paper  "Motivation  Reconsidered,"  Psychological  Re- 
view (1959). 

12.  With  this  modification  in  psychoanalytic  theory  we  may  be 
in  position  to  better  study  a  persistently  insoluble  problem  of 
abnormal  development;  namely,  the  preponderance  of  boys  to  girls 
who  develop  psychogenic  learning  disabilities  in  reading,  and  the 
preponderance  of  girls  to  boys  who  develop  psychogenic  disabilities 
in  arithmetic.  For,  to  the  boy  whose  psychosexual  development  is 
foundering  in  the  transconceptual  phase,  reading  will  be  perceived 
as  a  markedly  inclusive,  and  therefore  ego  dystonic  activity;  and  to 
the  girl  in  the  same  epigenetic  position,  arithmetic  will  be  perceived 
as  a  markedly  intrusive  activity  with  similar  consequences.  The 
mature  mathematician  and  literary  scholar  know,  preconsciously, 
what  they  began  to  sense  in  their  normal  transconceptual  phases, 
that  arithmetic  and  reading  involve  a  subtle  play  and  counterplay 
of  both  the  intrusive  and  inclusive  modes. 

13.  Kubie,  Neurotic  Distortion  of  the  Creative  Process. 

Chapter  Six 

1.  Miss  Susan  Gadd. 

2.  Boss,  The  Analysis  of  Dreams;  May,  Angel,  and  Ellenberger, 
eds.,  Existence. 

3.  Jung's  advice  is  similar  to  that  given  Senoi  children  by  their 
parents,  as  reported  by  Kilton  Stewart  in  "Dream  Theory  in 
Malaya,"  Complex  (1951). 

4.  No  arbitrary  value  judgments  are  implied  in  the  various 
epigenetic  phases.  Either  they  correspond  to  observable  fact,  or 
they  do  not.  The  validity  of  our  method  depends  entirely  on  the 
validity  of  the  epigenetic  system  being  employed.  We  know  it  is 
not  perfect.  We  think  it  is  as  close  to  the  observable  facts  of 
development  as  any  system  now  available. 

5.  As  in  G.  W.  Allport's  "functional  autonomy"  concept.  Allport, 
Personality. 

6.  As  in  D.  Rapaport's  concept  of  "relative  functional  autonomy" 
(Rapaport,  "Psychoanalysis  and  Developmental  Psychology");  H. 
Hartmann's  concept  of  "conflict-free  ego  functions"  (Hartmann, 
Ego  Psychology  and  the  Problem  of  Adaptation);  and  R.  Spitz's 
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concept  of  "pre-adaptive  organizers"  (Spitz,  A  Genetic  Field 
Theory  of  Ego  Formation). 

7.  It  is  often  overlooked  that  superego  formation  is,  in  context, 
an  achievement  of  the  ego.  Cf.  E.  Jones,  "The  Genesis  of  the 
Superego." 

8.  Hartmann,  Ego  Psychology  and  the  Problem  of  Adaptation. 
A  bit  of  evidence  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  is  immediately 

forthcoming  from  the  dream  under  consideration,  albeit  by  way 
of  a  highly  speculative  route:  In  the  reported  dream  tv^^o  slips  of  the 
typewriter  have  rendered  the  phrase  "almost  naked  male  silhouette" 
as  "almost  maked  male  shillouette."  Now,  if  we  take  "maked"  to 
mean  "made,"  "shill"  to  mean  "standing  for,"  and  " — ette"  to 
mean  "girl,"  then  we  are  confronted  with  a  figure  which  stands  for  a 
girl  who  is  almost  made.  The  slips  thus  have  the  dual  effect  of 
partially  undoing  the  defense  ego  formation  and  partially  expressing 
synthesis  ego  function. 

9.  Identified  as  a  peer  in  the  dreamer's  associations. 

10.  Ego  connotations  are  not  usually  so  compelling  in  raw  sym- 
bolic dream  content,  which  may  account  for  the  little  that  psy- 
choanalytic ego  psychology  has  so  far  done  with  dreams  —  an 
imbalance  that  attention  to  dream  structure  should  help  correct. 

11.  Hall,  "Current  Trends  in  Research  on  Dreams." 

12.  Boss,  The  Analysis  of  Dreams. 

13.  It  is  consistent  with  the  overdeterminism  of  our  hypothesis 
to  view  dreams  as  partially  the  product  of  reality-testing  ego  func- 
tions as  well  as  of  defense  and  synthesis  ego  functions.  Ordinarily 
we  do  not  have  information  that  will  support  speculation  in  this 
direction;  however,  we  are  invited  by  the  dreamer's  preface  to 
Dream  No.  5  to  wonder  how  the  dream  may  also  be  a  reaction  to 
her  encounter  with  Karl  Marx,  i.e.,  how  objective  learning  processes 
may  have  been  interwoven  with  the  subjective  re-learning  processes 
traced  above.  Recall  Silberer's  studies,  which  indicate  that  the 
"subject  matter"  of  dream  thinking  may  be  of  considerably  academic 
nature.  (Silberer,  "Report  on  a  Method  of  Eliciting  and  Observing 
Certain  Symbolic  Hallucination-phenomena.") 

Marx  too  was  alone  and  deserted.  His  work  was  destined  to 
become  blind  if  not  put  to  the  test  of  practical  introduction.  And  it 
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was  not  parent  nations  to  which  Marx  turned,  nor  from  which  he 
received  recognition,  but  to  the  newly  emerging  Russia,  which  was 
to  pass  through  blue  days  in  its  transition  from  "White"  to  "Red." 
And  it  is  the  essence  of  the  Marxist  dialectic,  to  which  Russia  has 
clung  for  dear  life  ever  since,  that  reality  is  not  what  seems  but 
what  will  be.  Piaget's  formulations  lend  themselves  most  readily  to 
the  speculation  that  an  encounter  with  a  novel  and  disequilibrating 
reality  is  being  assimilated  to  the  pre-existent  schemata  described 
in  psychoanalytic  terminology  in  our  previous  discussions.  Simul- 
taneously, although  less  obviously  because  of  the  subordination 
of  accommodation  to  assimilation  in  dreaming,  the  pre-existent 
schemata  show  evidence  of  being  accommodated  to  certain  bio- 
graphical facts  related  to  the  subject  of  Karl  Marx. 

In  a  previous  study  I  attempted  to  apply  the  views  of  Kubie 
{Neurotic  Distortion  of  the  Creative  Process),  Piaget  {The  Psy- 
chology of  Intelligence) ,  Silberer  ("On  Symbol  Formation"),  and 
others  to  classroom  educative  methods  (Jones,  An  Application 
of  Psychoanalysis  to  Education),  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  con- 
clusions of  that  study  by  the  image  of  a  student  lapsing  from  waking 
concentration  on  Karl  Marx  into  this  particular  dream.  Had  the 
dreamer  felt  free,  for  example,  to  consciously  coordinate  an  under- 
standing of  her  dream  with  her  efforts  to  appreciate  the  historical 
significance  of  Marx  —  much  less  had  her  teacher  arranged  to  be 
able  to  encourage  such  coordination  —  I  submit  that  her  adaptation 
to  this  particular  subject  matter  would  be  more  thorough  and 
lively  than  it  probably  now  is.  For,  however  else  we  may  view  the 
significance  of  Marxism,  we  cannot  deny  it  has  performed  a  catalytic 
function  in  the  formation  of  a  nation's  identity.  We  might  even 
classify  this  nation  as  having  a  primarily  feminine  identity,  and  of 
being  presently  in  transition  between  the  inclusive-incorporative  and 
the  receptive  modes  —  exactly  the  situation  in  which  our  epigenetic 
analysis  found  the  dreamer  —  but  we  should  then  be  accused  of 
far-fetchedness.  Suffice  it  to  say  only  that  from  a  practical  pedagog- 
ical point  of  view  there  exist  less  handy  nmemonics  for  Marxism 
than  the  one  just  proposed. 

Chapter  Seven 

1.  Hall,  "Diagnosing  Personality  by  the  Analysis  of  Dreams." 
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2.  The  meaning  of  this  term  is  conveyed  by  Hall  as  he  describes 
his  approach:  "Often  the  meaning  of  one  dream  is  self-evident  and 
illuminates  a  major  conflict  like  a  spotlight  shooting  its  beam 
into  the  darkness.  Armed  with  the  hypothesis  drawn  from  a  spot- 
light dream,  the  other  dreams  of  the  series  are  scrutinized  for 
projections  of  the  same  basic  conflict.  If  a  number  of  dreams 
of  an  individual  fit  in  with  the  same  interpretation,  this  interpreta- 
tion is  felt  to  be  corroborated  and  is  assigned  to  the  dream  series. 

3.  In  the  present  exercise  we  will  not  include  existential  or  wish- 
fuLfillment  interpretations. 

Chapter  Eight 

1.  Rapaport,  "The  Structure  of  Psychoanalytic  Theory." 

2.  Ibid.  Agreeing  with  Rapaport's  second  thoughts,  we  omit  the 
topographical  and  psychosocial  points  of  view,  which  are  presently 
anticipated,  and  will  eventually  be  implied,  in  the  other  five. 

3.  To  my  knowledge  only  Silberer  ("Report  on  a  Method  of  Elic- 
iting and  Observing  Certain  Symbolic  Hallucination-phenomena") 
and  Kubie  {Neurotic  Distortion  of  the  Creative  Process)  have 
reported  such  studies. 

4.  Werner,  Comparative  Psychology  of  Mental  Development; 
Piaget,  The  Psychology  of  Intelligence;  Spitz,  A  Genetic  Field 
Theory  of  Ego  Formation;  and  Biihler,  "Maturation  and  Motiva- 
tion." 

5.  Kluckhohn  and  Morgan,  "Some  Notes  on  Navaho  Dreams"; 
and  Eggan,  "The  Manifest  Content  of  Dreams." 
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